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T is a common obfervation, that though eminent phi- 
lofophers and divines have diftinguifhed themfelves in 
Great Sritain at an early period, it cannot boait of any ac- 
complifhed hiftorian till of late times. This obfervation, 
however, we muftconfefs, does not appear to us to be per- 
fe&tly well founded. It is our opinion that in a free ftate or 
government, the ftudy of hiftory muft neceffarily be one of 
the earlieft departments in literature that will be cultivated 
with care. Nor are there wanting fufficient authorities to 
fupport this pofition. Sir Walter Raleigh who was illuf- 
trious not only as a courtier and a foldier, but as a man of 
genius, wrote hiftory with more advantages than any writer 
we know of in the prefent age. Sir Thomas More excelled 
in hiftorical paintings and defcriptions. Sir Francis Bacon 
difplayed an expreffive eloquence and profound wifdom in 
his account of. the reign of Henry VII. And my Lord 
Herbert has pourtrayed the actions of Henry VIII. with a 
— a perfpicuity, and a difcernment which have been 

Idom either equalled or furpaffed. 

But though our more ancient hiftorians are defervedly il- 
luftrious, it is not to be denied, that in our own times, 
many hiftorical writers have attained to a high reputation 
and celebrity. The prefent age feems to be peculiarly fond 
of hiftorical ftudies; and its encouragement has produced 
many competitors in a literary province, which affords per- 
haps, the moft extenfive fcope for the exertions of ability 
and genius. 
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86 Fergufon’s Hi/tory of the Roman Repabiic. 


Dr. Fergufon, who has advanced himfelf to a place antong 
wah en by his eflay concerning civil fociety, has pub- 
fhed the Bi ory of the Progrefs and Termination of the 
Roman Republic; and it muft be allowed that this per- 
formance entitles him to no inferior rank among the hitto- 
rians who new flourifh m Great. Britain. 

The fubje& he undertakes is of great grandeur. It com- 
prehends the moft inftruétive revolutions of fortune. It 
exhibits a wide and extended piéture of mankind ; and re- 
fers to tranfaGtions under afpects the moft various, and the 
moft interefting. It ineludes the moft fingular and the moft 
eminent men, who have fuftained the honours of their kind, 
and affords the brighteft examples of politisal ability, mili- 
tary prowefs, and public virtue and probity. [ts importance 
tndeed cannot be difpated ; and it is our purpofe to confider 
the propriety with which he has executed the difheult tafk ia 
which he has engaged. 

Fhe chief object which the learned Author had in view, 
in the volumes before us, was to detail ‘ the great revolu- 
tion, by which the republican form of government was 
exchanged for defpotifm; and by which the Romar 
people, from being joint fovereigns of a greatempire, be- 
came, together with their own provinces, the fubjects, 
and often the prey, of a tyranny, which was equally cruel 
* to both’ *. This defign, while it is lmmited in its nature, 
is philofophical and fyftematic im its tendency; and upon 
thefe accounts, we muft own, that we cannot but object to 
it. 1. From the limited imtention of the Hiftorian it re- 
fults that he hurries over the darker ages of the .Roman 
ftory with a tea that step inftruction; and as 
every book ought to be perfect in itfelf and fatisfactory, the 
Reader feels the uneafinefs of traverfing at fulf gallop over 
fields which he meant to examine with an anxious curiofity. 
2. From the philofophical or fyftematic obje& of exhibiting 
chiefly the revolution of the Roman government from the 
republican form to the miteries of defpotifm, it follows 
that the narration of the Author has imabibed a fufpicious 
tinéture. An accurate obferver perceives him preiling to 
one patticular point; and he cannot eafily be convinced that 
this dire€tion of his mind does not miflead his underftand- 
ing atid perplex his induftry. We-miuit therefore acknow- 
ledge, that it would have pleafed us better; if. the Author 
had begun his narration with the building of Rome, and 
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had continued a full, a detailed, and regular exhibition of 
faéts to the defpotical times of the Emperors. 

But though Dr. Fergufon from what we conceive to be a 
defect of his plan, has negleé&ted too much the earlier hif- 
tory of the Romans, it is to be obferved, that he has at- 
tended with care to the origin and progrefs of the Roman 
conftitution. This portion of his works inftruétive and in- 
terefting. It illuftrates in a forcible degree his knowledge of 
affairs, and his political fagacity. 

From the era of Tiberius Gracchus, our Author enters 
more minutely into the tranfactions of the Romans; and 
from this point he carries down a complete and orderly nar- 
rative to the dominations of Tiberius and Caius. ‘This is 
a noble career of ftory; and, upon the whole, he travels 
over it fuccefsfully. He appears to be generally well inform- 
ed; his carriage is vigorous and manly; and there is a 
fimple majeity in his ftyle. To, go over the ground he has 
od would however neither fuit the limits of our journal, nor 
be proper in itfeif; but before we procéed to offer critically 
our opinion of his merit, it is fit, that we lay before our 
Readers fome f{pecimens of his performance. 

He accounts for the corruption of Rome at the time of 
Cataline’s confpiracy in the following manner. 

* Among the caufes that helped to carry the characters of men in 
this age to fuch diftant extremes, may be reckoned the philofophy of 
the Greeks, which was lately come into fafliion, and which was much 
affected by the higher ranks of men in the State*. Literature being, 
by the difficulty and expence of multiplying copies of books, con- 
fined to perfons having wealth and power, it was confidered as a 
diftinftion of rank, and was received not only as an ufeful, but as a 
fafhionable accomplifhmeat}. The leffans of the fchool were con- 
fidered as the elements of every liberal and a¢tive profeffion, and they 
wete practifed at the bar, in the field, in the fenate, and every where 
in the conduct of real affairs. Philofophy was confidered as an orna- 
ment, as well as a real foundation of ftrength, ability, and wifdom in 
the practice of life. Men of the world, inftead of being afhamed of 
their fect, affeéted to employ its language on every important occa- 
fion, and to be governed by its rules fo much as to affume, in com- 
pliance with particular fyftems, diftinctions of manners, and even of 
drefs. They embraced their forms in philofophy, as the fectaries in 
modern times have embraced theirs in religion ; and probably in the 
one cafe honoured their choice by the fincerity of their faith and the 


regularity of their practice, much in the fame degree as they have 
done in the other. 


* In thefe latter times of the Roman republic the fe& of Epicurus 
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* Vid. Cicero’s Philofophical Works. + The grandees had 
their flaves fometimes educated to ferve as fecretaries to themfelves, 
*t as preceptors to their children. 
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appears to have prevailed ; and what Fabricius wifhed,on hearing the 
tenets of this philofophy, for the enemies of Rome, had now be- 
fallen her citizens*, Men were glutted with national profperity ; they 
thought that they were born to enjoy what their fathers had won, and 
faw not the ufe of thofe auftere and arduous virtues by which the 
State had increafed to its prefent greatnefs.. The votaries of this fe 
afcribed the formation of the world to chance, and denied the ex- 
iitence of providence. They refolved the diftinétions of right and 
wrong, of honour and difhonour, into mere appellations of pleafure 
and pain. Every man’s pleafure was to himfeit the fupreme rule of 
eftimation and of action. All good was private. The public was a 
mere impofture, that might be fuccefsfully employed, perhaps to de- 
fraud the ignorant of their private enjoyments, while it furnithed the 
conveniencies of the wife+. To perfons fo initructed, the care of fa- 
milies and of ftates, with whatever elfe broke in upon the enjoy- 
ments of pleafure and eafe, muft appear among the follies of human 
life. And a fect under rhefe imputations might be comnfidered as 
patrons of licentioufnefs, both in morality aud religion, and de- 
clared enemies to mankind. Yet the Epicureans, when urged in ar- 
gument by their opponents, made fome conceffions in religion, and 
many more in morality. They admitted the exiftence of gods, but 
fuppofed rhofe beings of too exalted a nature to have any conccra in 
human affairs. ‘They owned that, although the value of virtue was 
to be meafured by the pleafure it gave, yet true pleafure was to be 
found in virtue alone; and that it might be enjoyed in the highett 
degree even in the midit of bodily pain. Notwithitanding this de- 
cifion on the fide of morality, the ordinary language of this fect, : 
sepreenting virtue as a mere | hye choice among the pleafures to | 
which men are varioufly addicted, ferved to fupprefs the fpecific fen- 
timents of confcience and elevation of mind, and to change the re- 
proaches of criminality, profligacy, or vilenefs, by which even bad 
men are reftrained from iniquity, into mere imputations of miftake, t 
or variations of tafte. it 
* Other feés, particularly that of the Stofcks, maintained, almoft in $ 
every particular, the reverfe of thefe tenets. They maintained the ¢ 
reality of Providence, and of a common intereft of goodnefs and of te 
juftice, for which Providence was exerted, and in which all rational fe 
creatures were deeply concerned. They allowed, that in the nature th 
of things thefe are many grounds upon which we prefer or reject 0 





the objects that prefent themfelves to us, but that the choice which co 

we make, not the event of our efforts, decides our happinefs or as 

our mifery ; that right and wrong are the moft important and the it 

only grounds upon which we can at all times fafely proceed m our ve, 

choice, and that, in comparifon to this difference, every thing elfe ap 

is of no account; that a juit man willever act as if there was no ter 

~ = ian es 
* See Plutarch. in Pyrr. The philofopher Cyneas, in the ma 

hearing of Fabricius, entertained -his prince with an-argument, to int 


prove that pleafure was the chief good. Fabricius wifhed that the 
enemics of Rome might long enteytain fuch tenets. 
+ Cicero in Pifonem. 
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thing good but what is right, and nothing evil but what-is wrong ; 
that the Epicureans miftook human nature when they fuppofed all 
its principles refolveable into appetites for pleafure, or avertions to 
pain; that honour and difhonour, excellence and defect, were con- 
fiderations which not only led to much nobler ends, but which were 
of much greater power in commanding the human will; the love of 
pleafure was groveling and vile, was the fource of diffipation and 
of floth ; the love of excellence and honour was aspiring and noble, 
and led to the greateft exertions and the higheft attamments of auv 
nature. They maintained that there is no private good feparate from 
the public good ; that the fame qualities of the underitanding and 
the heart, wifdom, benevolence, and courage, which are good for the 
individual, are fo likewife for the public; that thefe bleffings every 
man may poflefs, independent of fortune or the will of other men ; 
and that whoever docs poffefs them has nothing to hope, and no- 
thing to fear, and can have but one fort of emotion, that of fatif- 
fadtion and joy ; that his affections, and the maxims of his flation, 
as a creature of God, and as a member of fociety, lead him to act for 
the good of mankind: and that for himfelf he has nothing more to 
defire, than the happinefs of acting this part. Thefe, they faid, were 
the tenets of reafon leading to perfection, which ought to be the aim 
of every petfon who means to preferve his integrity, or to confule 
his happinef}, and towards which every one may advance, although 
no one has actually reached it. 
 § Other fects affected to find a middle way between thefe extremes, 
and attempted, in fpeculation, to render their doctrines more plautible ; 
that is, more agreeable to common epinions than either; but were, 
in faét, of no farther moment in hurhan life than as they approached 
to the one or tothe other of thefe oppofite fyitems.’ 

The death of Cefar is thus defcribed by Dr. Fergufon. 

‘In the mean time Cefar, at the perfuafion of Decimus Brutus, 
though once determined to remain at home, had changed his mind, 
andwas alreadyin the ftrects, being carried to the Senate in his litter. 
Soon after tre hud left his own houfe,-a flave came thither ia hatte, 
defired protection, and faid he had a fecret of the ¢reatett moment 
toimpart. He had probably overheard the confpitators, or had ob- 
fe that they were armed; but not being aware how preffing the 
time was, he fuffered himfelf to be detained till Cafar’s return. 
Others, econ had obferved circumftances which led to a dif- 
covery of the plot, and Cefar had a billet to this effect given to him 
as he pafféd in the ftreets; he was intreated by the perfon who gave 
it inftantly to read.it; and he endeavoured to do fo,’ but was pre- 
vented by the multitudes who crowded around him with -aumberlefs 
applications; and he ftillearried this paper in his hand when he en- 
tered the Senate. 2 
-* Brutus and moft of the confpirators had taken their places a little 
while before the arrival of Czfar, and continued to be alarmed by 
many circumftances which tended to fhake their refolution. Porcia, 
in the fame’ moments, being ‘in great agitation, expofed herfelf to 
the difpatched, without any pretence of bufinefs,- ¢ontinual meflages 
towards the place where the Senate was affembled; fhe afked every 
N 3 perfon 
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perfon who came from pas yy at if they obferved what her hufband 


was doing. Her fpirit at Jait funk under the effe&t of fuch violent 
emotions; fhe fainted away, and was carsied for dead into her 
apartment. A mefiage came to Brutus in the Senate with this ac- 
count. He was much affected, but kept his place*. Popilius 
Leznas, who alittle before feemed, from the expreifion he had drop- 
ped, to have got notice of their defign, appeared to be in earneft con- 
verfation with Cefar, as he lighted from his carriage. This left the 
con{pirators no longer in doubt that they were -difcovered ; and they 
made figns to each other, that it would be better to dis by their own 
hands than to fall into the power of their enemy. But they faw 
of a fudden the countenance of Lenas change into a fmile, and 
perceived that his converfation with Cafar could not relate to fuch 
a buiinefs as theirs. 

* Cefar’s chair of fiate had been placed near to the pedeftal of 
Pompey’s ftarue. Numbers of the confpirators had feated themfelves 
around it. Trebonius, under pretence of bufinefs, had taken An- 
tony ufide at the entrance of the theatre. Cimber, who, with others 
of the confpirators, met Czfar in the portico, prefented him with a 
petition in favour of his brother, who had been excepted from the late 
indemnity ; and in urging the prayer of this petition, attended the 
Diétator to his place. Having there received a denial from Cefar, ut- 
tered with fome expreilions of impatience at being fo much impor- 
tuned, he took hold of his robe, as if to prefs the intreaty. Nay, 
faid Cafar, this is violence, While he fpoke thefe words, Cimber 
flung back the gown from his fhoulders; and this being the fignal 
agreed upon, called out to ftrike. Cafca aimed the firit blow. Czfar 
ftarted from his place, and in the firft moment of furprife, puflhed 
Cimber with one arm, and laid hold of Cafca with the other. Bur he 
foon perceived that refifiance was vain; and while the fwords of the 
confpirators clafhed with each other, in their way to his body, he 
wrapped himfelf up in his gown, and fell without any farther 
firuggle.- ‘It was obferved, in the fuperftition of the times, that in 
falling, the blood which fprung from his wounds fprinkled the pe- 
deftal of Pompey’s, ftatue. And thus having employed the greateft 
abilities to fubdue his fellow citizens, with whom it would have been 
a much greater honour to have been able to live on terms of equality, 
he fell, in the height of his fecurity, a facrifice to their juft indigna- 
tion; a ftriking example of what the arrogant have to fear in rrifing 
with the feelings of a free people, and at the fame time a leffon of 
jealoufy and of cruelty to tyrants, or an admonition not to fpare, in 
the exercife of their power, thofe whom they may have infulted by 
ufurping it. 

f When the body lay breathlefs on the ground, Caffus called out, 
that there lay the a of men +. Brutus called upon the Senate to 
judge of the tranfaction which had paffed before them, and was pro- 
ceeding to ftate the motives of thofe who were concerned in it, when 
the members, who had for a moment ftood in filent amazement, 
rofe on a fudden, and began to feparate in great ¢onfternation. All 


— 





* Plut. in Bruto. 
+ Cic.ad. Famil, lib, xii. ep. 1. Nequiffimum occifum efic. 
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¢hofe who had come to the Senate in the train of Cefar, his Lictors, 
the ordinary. officers of State, citizens and foreigners, with many 
fervants and dependants of every- fort, had been initantly feized 
with a pannic ; and as if the {words of the confpirators were drawn 
againit chemfelves, had already rufled into the ftreets, and carried 
terror and confufion wherever they went The Senators themfelves 
now folewed. Ne man had pretence of mind to give any account 
of what had happened, but repeated the cry that was ufual on great 
alarms for ail perfons to withdraw, and to firut up their habitations 
and fhops. ‘This cry was communicated from one to another in the 
dtreets. The people, imagining that a general maffacre was fome- 
where begun, fut up and barred all their doors as in the dead of 
night, and every one prepared to defend his own habitation.’ 

In the art of hiftorical compofition, there is one improve- 
ment which the modems have made upon the ancients. 
We allude to that {pirit of philofophy with which the moft 
diftinguifhed ef the modern hiftorians have adorned and 
characterifed ther productions. Voltaire, we believe, was 
the father of this refinement; and he has been imitated. in 
at, and perhaps furpaffed by other writers. In this refine- 
ment Dr. Fergafon has great merit. He fcatters every 
where throughout ‘his work the lights of a philofophic mind. 

But while we commend the Author for adopting this mo- 
dern improvement, we muft condemn him for avoiding to 
follow the practice of the ancients, whe upon grand occa- 
fions put ipeeches into the mouths of great acters. We 
know that Pere Daniel and other hiftorians of eminence 
have obje&ted to {peeches as in fome degree contradictory to 
truth, and as embellifhments that are chiefly rhetorical. 
But it is paft even the fufpicion of a doubt, that fpeeches 
afford both a dignity and {pirit to hiftory ; and_ that their 
difufe is principally to be afcribed to the inferiority of the 
modern hiftorrans to the ancient, with refpect to knowledge 
and ability. Thucydides, Lavy, Salluit, Tacitus, and the 
moft admired hiftorians of antiquity, having communicated 
a fanétion to this exercife, we cannot conceive that there ts 
any proper reafon, why a modern narrator of ancient ftory 
fhould negle& it. For though he might be waequal of him- 
felf to compofe harangues of confpicuous merit, he might 
tranflate or imitate his authorities. Fle might fhine by a 
borrowed or refle&ted tuftre. We mean not, however, to 
infinuate, that she Author was not poffeffed of talents fuffi- 
cient for the compofition of fpeeches. On the contrary, we 
are of opinion, that his genius and ftudies have qualified 
him for this employment ; and it is an objeét of our regret, 
that he has not felt an ambition to fignalize himfelf by it. 
Nor has the praétice been fo reprobated in modern times as 
to be without anexample. It has been followed by Guicci- 
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ardini, seen oN and Lord Bacon. It is a common 


o 


miftake in the Critics to fancy that this art was copied from 
Homer by the antient hiftorians. It has its rife not in fic- 
tion but in reality; for generals at the head of armies, and 
ftatefmen in the midft of debates made known by it their 
fenfibility, and difcovered the afcendency of their talents. 
Here, however, the narrow limits of our work compel 
us to ftop for the prefent. In our next number we fhall 
continue our obfervations ; and while we fhall venture to af- 
certain the character of this hiftorian, we fhall offer fome 
ftritures upon the peculiarities of his manner and language. 





_ 


Art. Il. Natwral Hiflery, General and Particular, By the Count de 
Buffon, Tranflated into Englifh. Illuftrated with 301 Copper 
Plates, and occafional Notes and Obfervations. By the Tranila- 
tor. 8vo, 8 vols. 3l.12s.bound. Strahan. 


HE Count de Buffon poffeffes talents which are likely 

to acquire popularity, and which deferve it. In his 
own country, indeed, he has long fince attained this great 
object of the fchemes of the politician, and the lucubration’s 
of the writer: but having never yet been prefented to the 
Englith reader in a drefs becoming the fplendour of his ac- 
complifhments, he is not fufhciently known to the multi- 
tudes who feek not for knowledge or amufement beyond 
the limits of their native tongue. Perhaps no inftance can 
be produced, in which nature has been more profufe of 
thole ifts, which are requifite to attain juft ideas of her 
majeftic, and infinitely varied productions, and to defcribe 
them ina manner worthy their extent and grandeur. If he 
be confidered with iy tt to his powers of compofition, he 
mutt be allowed to be fuch, as a nation eager of the praife of 
fuperior elegance, may juitly adduce in fupport of her claims. 
The moft elaborate writers of France abound in thoughts 
and expreffions in the higheft degree offenfive to readers of 
juft taite. But in the voluminous works of Buffon, it 
would not perhaps be eafy to find a fingle inftance of con- 
ceit, antithefis, or, what has been denominated tin/el by 
Boileau and Addifon*. When he defcends to minute de- 
feription, he is perfpicuous, eafy, and unaffeéted. When 
he fervays the magnificence of nature, his conceptions and 
expreflions rife to the elevation of his fubject, and the mind 
is expanded by the fame glow of pleafure which attends the 


—_——w 


* What Quintilian has obierved of the father of poetry, may be 
applied on the prefent occafion. Hune nemo in magnis fublimitate, 
in parvis propnetate fuperaverit. Idem lztus ac preffus, jucundus 
& gravis, tum copia, tum gravitate mirabilis. 
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perufal of the moft fublime paflages of Homer and Shake 
fpeare. If we confider hima as a teacher of natural fcience, 
our regard to truth will forbid us to beftow fuch unlimited 
encomiums. It is indeed true, that unlimited encomiums 
can feldom be applied to the performances of saan, but it is 
the duty of the critic to compare the obje& of his examina- 
tion with the idea of perfection. . Befides, if we miftake not, 
fuch defeéts as will not admit of an eafy excufe, may be 
pointed out in the doctrines of the Count de Buffon. As 
the bright part of his character, we are willing to adopt the 
following words of his Tranflator. ‘* This learned and e- 
loquent writer, fays he, has introduced into his fubjects a 

eater variety of difquifition, and given more comprehen- 
ove views of nature, than any preceding or contemporary hif- 
torian. His faéts are, in general, collected with judgment 
and fidelity ; and his reafonings and inferences are not only 
bold and ingenious, but adorned with all the beauties of 
expreffion, and all the charms of novelty. They every 
where lead to refle€&tions which are momentous and intereiting. 
They expand the mind and banifh prejudices. They create 
an elevation of thought and cherifh an ardour of enquiry. 
They open many great and delightful profpects of the ceco- 
nomy of nature, and of the alterations and actidents to 
which fhe is liable, of the canfes of her improvement or de- 
generation, and of the general relations that conneé the 
whole, and give rife to all the diverfities which charatterife 
and conftitute particular orders of exiftence.” 

Such and fo many are his excellencies. But on the other 
hand it fhould be remembered, that his faults are {carcely 
lefs glaring or lefs numerous. His fkill in Anatomy and 
Chemiftry, the two pillars on which Natural Hiftory is 
fupported, is not fufficiently particular and exa&. In con- 
firmation of this cenfure we may refer to his repeated and 
pointed rejection of final caufes, - For. it. is hardly pofiible 
that great anatomical knowledge can confift with fuch an 
opinion. His pofitive denial of the exiftence of the Hymen 
may be quoted as another proof of the fame affertion. _ If he 
had been verfed in Chemiftry, he never could have main- 
tained that the argillaceous and filiceous earths are identical. 
It has alfo been obferved by an author, -who to all the great 
qualities which the Count de Buffon poffeffes, added all that 
he wants, that he did not repeat and ‘diverfify his experi- 
ments with fufficient conftancy, and that he did not enquire 
after and attend to the weighty objections that were brought 
againft his hypothefes*, . ‘* His reafonihgs and inferences 
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are bold and ingenious,” fays his Tranflator. They are 
indeed too frequently bold, even to temerity. And we will 
take the prefent opportunity of obferving, that Mr. Sinellie 
though he did not choofe, as he expreffes it, to write a com- 
mentary on his Author, yet, for the fake of his unlearned 
readers, might, and certainly ought to have pointed out fuch 
of his — as are now commonly confidered as errone- 
ous. hofe who are defirous of feeing his notions on the 
formation of the planets, the revolutions which the ter- 
taqueous globe has undergone, and the caufes that are at 
8 producing great changes upon it, confidered at full 

ngth, will meet with abundant fatisfaction on confulting 
M. de Lue’s Lettres Morales & Phyfiques. Haller in his 
Elementa Phyfiologie has brietly, but ably refuted his fyftem 
of generation. ‘Thofe who have read Spalanzani’s Opu/coli 
will not be inclined to pay much deference to his organic 
molecules. In the fame view Bonnet’s confiderations Sur 
les Corps Organifes, may alfo be referred to, efpecially the 
late edition. 

After having thus endeavoured to lay before our 
Readers a flight fketch of the French original, we fhall 
now proceed to enquire into the merits of the tranfla- 
tion. The verfions of French authors in general with 
which the fhops abound, are well known to be among the 
produétions that are moft difgraceful to the literature of our 
land. They confift for the moft part of an unintelligible 
aflemblage of Englifh words arranged according to the 
French idiom, and are juftly confidered by our great critic 
and lexicographer, as the moft dangerous fource of corrup- 
tion by which the Englifh tongue is threatened. 

We had not proceeded far in our perufal of the tranfla- 
tion in queftion, before we were fatished that fuch ftrictures 
were by no means applicable to it, and that in point of pro- 
priety and elegance of expreffion, there was not much room 
for objeétion, and we felt ourfelves difpofed to congratulate 
the public, that the tafk of tranfmitting the beauties of Buf- 
fon, had fallen into the hands of a man of tafte and judg- 
ment. But another, and perhaps more important point re- 
mained to be afcertained, viz. whether he had added accu- 


racy and fidelity to propriety and elegance. 


fpeaking of fome fources of information with which M. de Buffon 
fhould have been acquainted, remarks, that the French do not pay 
fuch attention to German literature as the Germans to French lite- 
rature. ‘The truth is, that although M. de Buffon cannot be re- 
proached with this defect in fo great a degree as moft of his country- 
men, yet his enquiries among foreign authors have not been fuffici- 
ently extenfive. 
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In order. to determine this, it became neceflary to com- 


re carefully the tranflation with the original. We thall . 


better able to lay before our readers the refult of this com- 

= by a quotation and a few remarks in the margin, than 

yany general terms we could employ. For this purpofe we 
fhall take without feleétion the fu it paflage that occurs. 

* Man changes the natural condition of animals, by forcing them 
to obey and to ferve him. A domettic animal is a flave deftined to 
the amufement, or to aid the operations of men. The abufes to 
which he is too frequently fubjected, joined to the unnatural mode 
of his living, induce great alterations both in his manners and dif- 
pofitions*, Buta favage animal, obedient to nature alone, knows 
no laws but thofe of appetite and independence. Thus the hiftory 
of favage animals is limited to a fmall number of _faéts, the refults 
of fis nature. But the hiftory of domeftic animals is complicated, 
and warped} with every thing relative to the arts employed in tam- 
ing and fubduing the native wildnefs of their tempers: and, as we 
are ignorant what influence habit, reftraint, and example, may have 
in chan ing the manners, determinations, movements, and inclina- 
tions of animals, it is the duty of the naturalift to examine them 
with care, and to diftinguifh thofe facts which depend folely on in- 
ftinct, from thofe that originate from education ; to afcertain what 
is proper to them from what is borrowed; to feparate artifice 
from nature; and never to confound the animal with the flave, ‘the 
beaft of burden with the creature of God. eit 

‘Man holds a legitimate dominion over the brute animals, which 
no revolution can deftroy. It is the dominion of mind over matter; 
a right of nature founded upon unalterable laws, a gift of the Al- 
mighty, by which man is enabled at all times to pérceive the digni- 
ty of his being.’ For his power is not derived from his being the 
moft perfect, the -ftrongeft, or the moft dexterous of all animals. 
If he hold only the firft rank in the ord® 4of animals, the interior 
tribes tvould unite and difpute his title’to fovereignty. But man 
reigns and commands from the fuperiority of his nature: He thinks; 
and therefore he is mafter of all bein¢s who! are not endowed with 
this ineftimable talentt. Material bodies are likewife fubje& to his 
power: To his will they can oppofe only 4 grofs refiftance, or an 
obftinate inflexibility, which his hand is always able to overcome, 
by making them act againft each other. He is mafter of the vege+ 
table'tribés, which, by his induftry, he can, , at pleafure, ‘augment 





. etal gy .3 ie j ; se 7 : ' + sf 
.* This,is very wide of the original, which,runs thus, Un ani- 
mal. domeftique eft un efclave dont on s’abule, qu’on altére, aon 
dépaife 8 que l’on dénature, tandis que l’animal fauvage n’obéif- 
fant. qu’a. la nature, ne connoit d’autres loix que celles du befoin & 
de fa liberté. yale oo 

+ There is no word anfwering to warped in the orginal. Te 
warp an hiftory with every thing, &c, is notan happy expreffion, 
_} The original is more fimple and more energetie ; ; 11 penfe & 
dés-lors i] eft maitre des etres qui ne pen/ent point. | 
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or dintinith, multiply or deftroy*. He reigns over the animal crea- 
tion ; becaufe, like them, he is not only endowed with fentiment 
and the power of motion, but becaufe he thinks, diftinguifhes ends and 
means, diredts his actions, concerts his operations, overcomes force 


by ingenuity, and fwiftnefs by perfeverance}. 

* Among animals,thowever, fome are more foft and gentle, others 
more favage and ferocious. When we compare the docility and 
fubmifiive temper of the dog with the fiercenefs and rapacity of the 
tiger, the one appears to be the friend, and the other the enemy of 
man, Thus his empire over the animals is not abfolute. Many 
y Aer elude his power, by the rapidity of their flight, by the 

wiftnefs of their courfe, the obfcurity of their retreats, by the 
element which they inhabit: Others efcape him by the minutenefs 
of their bodies ; and others, inftead of acknowledging their fove- 
reign, attack him witb open hoftility. He is likewife infulted with 
the flings of infects, and the poifonous bites of ferpents$; and he is 
often incommoded with impure and ufelefs creatures, which feem to 
exift for no other purpofe but to form the fhade between good and 
evil, and to make man feel how little, fince his fall, he is re{pected. 

‘But the empire of God mutt be dillinguifhed from the limited do- 

-mpinion of man. God, the creator of all being, is the fole gover. 
nour of nature. Man has no influence on the univerfe||, the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, or the revolutions of the globe which 
he inhabits... He has.no general dominion over animals, vegetables, 
or minerals. His power ex nat to {pecies, but is limited to in- 
dividuals ; for fpecies and the great body of matter belongs to, or 
rather conilitutes nature,,. Every thing moves on, perilbes, or is 
renewed by an irrefiftible power§... Man himfelf, hurried along by the 
torrent.of time, cannot prolong his exiftence. Connected, by means 
of his body, to matter, he is Er cod to fubmit tothe univerfal law, 
and, like all other organized beings, he is born, grows, and perifhes. 
..* But the ray, of, Fret tlgy with which man.is animated, ennobles 
and, eleyates him above every material exiftence, This fpiritual 
fubftance, fo far from being, fgbject to matter, is entitled to govern 
it; andthough the mipd cannot command the whole of nature, fhe 

rules ME the hl God, the fource of all light and of all 





_ * Here is an omiffion of the words “ renouveler, dénaturer,” nor 
are the ideas they convey expreffed. 
_. $, The Tranflator has Af the fine allufion ~to mechanics, 
the ftience which perhaps affords the nobleft proofs of human inge- 
muey, Pontained in the words © la viteffe par I’emploi dui temps.” 
3 'To be fifulred with the ftings of infeéts is a proper expreffion, 
bur Fyre is too feeblé a word to be applied to the ™ poifonous 
pee ” Of ferpents.” ' Accordingly on referring to the original, we 
it to run thus, “ not to mehtion thofe infects, which feem to 
infule him (man) by. their ftings, thofe ferpents, whofe bite !s 
f; ught with poifon anddeath, &c. 
» Ih Mad has no influence onthe ‘ugiverfe,” by no means con- 
veys the fall force of ** 7] ne'pett riet fur le produit de la creation.’ 
-§ The original is tout fe pail, fe fuit, fe fucctde, fe reriouvelle, 
& fe meut par une puiflance irréfiftible. 
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jatelligencé, governs the univerfe, and every fpecies*, «with infinite 
power: Man, who poffeffes only a ray of this intelligence, enjoys, 
accordingly, a power limited to individuals, and to fmall portions 
of matter. , 

‘ It is, therefore, apparent, that man has been enabled to fubdue 
the animal creation, not by force, or the other qualities of matter, but 
by the powers of his mind. In the firft ages of the world, all dni- 
mals were equally independent. Man, after he became criminal 
and favaye, was not in a condition to tame them. Before he could 
diftinguifh, choice}, and reduce animals to a domeftic ftate, before 
he could inftru& and command them, he behoved to be ‘civilifed 
himielf; and the empire over the animals, like all other empires, could 
not be eftablithed previous to the inftitution of fociety. 

* Man derives all his power from fociety, which matures his rea- 
fon, exercifes his genius, and unites his force. Before the forma- 
tion of fociety, man was perhaps the mott favage and the leaf for 
midable of all animals. Naked, without fhelter, and defticute of 
arms, the earth was to him only a vaft defert peopled with mon- 
fers, of which he often became the prey: And, even long after 
this period, hiftory informs us, that the firft’ herees were only de- 
troy ers of wild beats. ss : 

* But, when the human fpecies multiplied and fpread over the 
carth, and when, by means of fociety and the arts,.man was en- 
abled to conquer the univerfe{, he made the wild beafts gradually 
retire ; he purged the earth of thofe gigantic animals, whofe evor- 
mous bones are ftill to be found; he deftroyed, or reduced toa 
fmall number, the voracious and hurtful fpecies; he oppofed one 
dnimal to another ; and, fubduing fome by addrefs, and others by 
foree}j, and attacking all reafon and art, he acquired to himfeif 

fecurity, and eftablifhed an empire, which knows no other 
limits than inacceflible folitudes, burning fands, frozen motintains, 
or dark caverns, which ferve as retreats to a few fpecics of ferocious 
animals§.’ 
. In the firft paragraph of the article of the horfe, in which 
the author has fo well defcribed the fire and fpirit on fome 
occafions, and the gentlenefs and docility on others, of that 
noble animal, the Tranflator by dropping fome expreffions, 
and altering others, has very much weakened the effect of 


— _ - . SS 


* “+ Les efpeces entires” is not well rendered by ‘ every fpecies.” 
+ 4 -Cheice” is not an Englith verb: this is a Scottictfm of the 
Tranflator, not an error of the prefs, otherwife it would have been 
corrected in the table of errata. 

} A very energetic phrafe is here reduced ‘to a very feeble one. 

original is ‘* a pu marcher en force pour conquerir l’univers.”’ 

| Here is another inftance of the omiffion of a whole fentence. 
Ou les ecartant par la nombre, has nothing to correfpond with it ia 
the tranflation. 

§ “* Ferocious animals,”’ and ‘animaux indomptables, differ con- 

rably. Thereare many animals ferocious. in a ftate of nature, 
which human ingenuity has found the means of taming. 
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the picture; for both in painting and in compofition, the 
judicious addition of certain little circumftances, gives grace 
and animation, while their omiffion produces deformity 
and dulnefs. | 

Almoft every page in the work would afford us an oppor- 
tunity of multiplying thefe remarks, but the narrow limits 
of our publication will not allow us to proceed farther in 
fuch details. It is furely unneceflary to offer any apology 
for the feeming minutenefs of thefe ftritures ; fot general 
cfiticifin is on all occafions uninftruétive and uninterefting ; 
and with refpeét to tranflations in particular, it fhould be 
remembered that their value can only be eftimated, from the 
total amount of fuch minutiz. 

The conclufion we would draw from the whole is, that 
the Tranflator has too often and too widely deviated from 
both the letter and the fpirit of the original. We are by no 
means advocates for ftri&tly literal verfions ; but we think 
that Mr..Smellie might have united equal elegance and 

ater fidelity. Some paflages would almoft warrant the 

ufpicion, that from the want of an intimate acquai:tance 
with the French idiom, he did not. always fully compre- 
hend the meaning of his author*. ; 

Words and phrafes in themfelves aukward and improper, 
very feldom occur in this tranflation, as we have already 
hinted ; yet a nice eye may diftinguifh a few, fuch as, ‘ af- 
fe&table by prefentobjeéts.” ‘* Horfes may be eafer brake,” 
(for more eafily broken). ‘‘ To think in great.” ‘* Penfer 


en grand” may be very good French, but it might have been. 


rendered by a better 
Smellie has adopted. 
The occafional notes and obfervations which the title page 
announces, will not detain us long. Thofe which belong 
to the Trafflator are neither numerous nor importantt. 
The addition of fhort defcriptive diftin€tions to each fpecics, 
and of the fynonima of Klein, Lineus, Briffon, and other 
naturalifts, was certainly judicious. Mr. Smellie has like- 
wife omitted with equal propriety, ‘© The method of ftudy- 


——- 


nglifh phrafe than that which Mr. 





* This may have given rife to his adoption of a practice, too 
frequent both among tranflators and commentators, and of which, 
if we are not greatly miftaken, very evident traces on be difcern- 
ed in the performance before us, we mean, that of pafling by cca 
pede any fentence that may happen to require a little labour and 
aidrefé in explaining or rendering it. 

+ They confit chiefly of a brief account of the practices relating 
to the management of cattle followed in Great Britain, which, 1 
feems, diffes confiderably fram thol. of our neighbours an the con: 
tinea. : 
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ing natural hiftory, the reprehenfion of methodical diftribus 
tions, and the mode of deleribing animals.” The chief in- 
tention of thefe difcourfes is, as he juftly obferves, to ridi- 
cule the authors of fyftematic arrangements, and particularl 
the late ingenious and indefatigable Sir C. Linxus, whofe 
zeal and labours in promoting the inveftigation of natural 
objects, merit the higheft applaufe. 
his tranflation is embellifhed with a great many copper- 
lates, effentially neceflary for illuftrating works of Natural 
Hiftory. They are copied from the French originals, and 
being engraved by Bell at Edinburgh, have neither (altho’ 
executed in his beit manner) much accuracy nor beauty to re- 
commend them. This obfervation is by no means pointed 
illiberally at the engravers of Edinburgh: for the fame ob- 
jeftion will hold with refpe& to all attempts toengrave in thefe 
kingdoms out of the city of London. Nay it is alfo a faa, 
that were thereartifts to produce good engravings in any of our 
provincial towns, they would be fpoilt in the printing; for it 
isin London alone, exclufive of every other place in the 
Britifh dominions, where they have arrived at the art of 
working off copper-plates to a high pitch of perfection ; in 


other words, -to give impreffions their beft effect. 





et 


Art. ITI. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the —_ zoth, and 2iit years of George IIL. 


By Sylvefter Douglas, Efquire, of Lincoln’s Inn. Folio 11. 16s, 
boards. Cadell. 


HIS volume of Reports (by the Author of the Hiftory 


of Cafes of controverted Eleétions) is a valuable ac- — 


quifition to the lawyers library. Many important cafes are 
here reported upon almoft every branch and rule of law ; 
but particularly in regard to infurance, freight, bills of ex- 
ehange, and other mercantile contraéts ; in the difcuffion of 
which many points that have been long floating in un- 
certainty, have at length been fettled upon fuch principles 
of found reafoning as to go far, with other modern reports, 

to fix the law of merchants upon a folid and rational bafis. 
‘As it is impoffible for any legiflature to frame fuch a code- 
of general laws as might in all points be exactly adapted to 
the peculiar circumftances of every cafe, the intention of 
the law and of the parties muft, of courfe, be often left to 
the legal difcretion and difcernment of the Court, to be 
fhaped to the juftice of the cafe by analogy to former deci- 
fions ; and, as fuch decifions are only to be colleéted from 
the various books of réports, it muft be unneceflary to dwell 
upon the ufefuloefs of every publication of this kind, = is 
ae 
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framed with judgment, and conduéted with accuracy. In- 


deed Mr. Douglas feems to have been particularly fenfible 


how much the charatter of correétnefs muft ftamp a value 
upon his work, as he obferves, ‘* that no fpecies of publi- 
** cation demands a more fcrupulous accuracy than thofe hif- 
** tories of judicial proceedings and decifions to which the 
** name of reports has been long appropriated.” And he 
appears accordingly to have been remarkably folicitous to 
upport the truth of his obfervation by every endeavour to 
render his own labours corre&t and fatisfactory. , 

The following obfervations on the nature of reports in 

neral, and of the records of court, are judicious ; and 

uggeit, at the fame time, many grounds which might in- 
duce the learned Judges, who now prefide in our Courts of 
Juftice, to recommend to the legiflature the re-eftablifhment 
of the ancient office of Reporters ; or at leaft to favour thofe 
eur. who may voluntarily engage in fuch ufeful un- 

extakings, with the judgments of the courts, and every 
other fpecies of countenance and affiftance which the Bench 
and the Bar can poffibly afford. 

* The immediate province of the Courts of Juftice is to admini- 
fter the law in particular cafes. But it is equally a branch of their du- 
ty, and ene of fill greater impertanee to the community, to expound 
the law they adminifter upon fuch principles of argument and con- 
ftruétion as may furnifh rules which fhall govern jn all fimilar or a- 

ous cafes . 

* Such are the various modifications of which property is fufcep- 
tible, fo boundlefs the diverfity of relations which may arife in civil 
life, fo infinite the poflible combinations of events and circumftan- 
ces, that they elude the power of enumeration, and are beyond the 
reach of human forcfight.. A moment’s reflection, therefore, ferves 
to evince, that it would be impoffible, by pofitive and direct legil- 
lative authority, {pecially to provide for every particular cafe which 
may happen. 

* Hence it has been found expedient to entruft to the wifdom and 
expericnce of Judges, the power of deducing, from the more gencral 
propofitions of the law, fuch neceflery corolaries, as fhall appear, 
though not expreffed in words, to be within their intent and meaning. 

‘ Dedutions thus formed, and eftablifhed in the adjudication of 

rticular caufes become, in a manner, part ef the text of the law. 
Sareeoiian Judges receive them as fuch, and, in general, confider 
themfelves as bound to adhere to them no Iefs itri¢tly than to the 
expres dictates of the legiflaturc. ra 

* But whether a certain decifion was ever pronounced, and, if if 
was, what were the reafons and_principles upon which it was found- 
cd, are matters of fact, to be afcertained and authenticated, as all 
other facts are, by evidence. | 

. © The law of this country has been peculfarly watchful to prevent 
the approaches of falithood, in the inveftigation and “sae of the 
particular facts litigated between contending parties. For this Pw 
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ofe many rules have been eftablifhed rélative to the competency or 
admiilibility of evidence, of all which the ultimate object is, to 
guard the avenues of belief, and to fecuré the minds of thofe who 
tare to determine, from impofition and miltake. ; 

* It would be natural to expect a caution ftill more rigid with re- 
gard to the evidence of judicial proctedings and decifions, Whe- 
ther a particular aét was done, or contra¢t entered into, by a party 
toacaule, or not, can only affect him and hes onc? or, at 
moft, thefe who' become their reprefentatives; and fhould that be 
pronounced to have happened which in truth never did, third per- 
fons would not be injured. But whether a judgment alledged to 
have been delivered, was really delivered, and upon the alledged 
reafons, may affect all perfons who'afe, or fhall be, in circumftan- 
ces fimilar to thofe of the parties tothat caufe. Yet it ha’ fome how 
or other happened that little or no care has been take, nor any 
provifions made, to render the evidence of judicial proeéedings cer- 
tain and authentic. ns 

‘ ‘The records of the Courts are, indeed, framed in fuch a man- 
ner as to conftitute indifputable documents of fuch parts of the pro- 
ceedings as are comprifed in them, but it is eafy to fhew that this 
goes but a very little way, : 

¢ In the firft place, the authority of a decifion for obvious rea- 
fons, is held to be next to nothing if it pafles /zd flentio, without ar- 
gument at the bar, or by the Court; and it is impoffible from the 
record of a judgment to difcover whether the cafe was folemnly de- 
cided or not. Records, therefore even when they contain a fuffi- 
cient ftdte of the cafe, do not afford complete evidence of what is 
requifite to the future authority of the decifion. | 

* But, .in the fecond place, it is well known in how few inftances 


the material parts of the ftate of the cafe can be gathered from the 


record. According to the modern ufage, by far the greater number 


of the important queftions agitated in the courts of law come before 


them upon motions for new trials, cafes referved, or fummary ap- 
plications of different forts. In none of thefe inftances does the re- 
cord furnifh the evidence even of the facts; for which in fuch cafes, 
there is no other repofitory, nor for the arguments and reafoning of 
the Council and the Court in any cafe but the collections made b 

Reporters*, On their fidelity and accuracy, therefore, the evi- 
pang a very great part of the law of England, almoft entirely 
pends. 

‘ The moft ancient compilations of this fort were the work of 
perfons fpecially appointed * for the purpofe. In what particular 
manner they exercifed their function, how far the Courts fuperin- 
tended, or the. Judges affifted or revifed their labours, no where a 
gt and indeed aimoft every thing relating to them is involved in 
= much obfcurity, that I believe their very ‘names are totally un- 

own. 

‘It is probable, however, that the cotemporary Judges and thof 


a 





Ref At an early period of our conititution the reafons of the judg- 
Seas fet forth in the'record, but that practice has been tong 
uled. 


Rey, Vol, I. Mar. 1783. O who 
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who immediately followed them, had fatisfactory reafons for can- 
fiding in the accuracy of thofe Reporters, fince their writings called 
the Year Books, have always pofleffed a degree of traditional weight 
and authority fuperior to what is allowed to any fubfequent reports. 

* This, indeed is in fome meafure owing to the circumftances of 
their priority in point of time, exclufive of any confideration of pe- 
culiar authenticity or excellence, the decifions contained in them 
forming the batis of that large fuperftructure of fucceffive determi- 
nations which now fills the library of an Englith lawyer, 

* The fpecial office of Reporter was difcontinued fo long ago as 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. and the hiftory of the 
judicial proceedings in Weftminfter Hall, from that time till now, 
would have been loft in oblivion, if it had not been for the volun- 
tary induftry of fuccecding reporters. 

* The example was firft fet by fome of the ableft Judges and Law- 
vers of the 16th century, who finding that official accounts were no 
longer taken of what pafied in the Courts of Juflice, were ftimulated 
by a commendable zeal for that fcience of which they were diftin- 
guifhed ornaments, to commit to writing, for the ufe of pofterity, 
the pent Od the moft important decifions which took place within 
their practice or obfervation. 

* Thofe eminent perfons have had a numerous train of followers, 
of different defcriptions, who, with unequal merit and various fuccefs, 
have continued down to the prefent times a pretty regular’ feries of 
decided cafes, 

‘ Inthe reign of James I. Lord Chancellor Bacon procured the 
revival of the antient office of Keporter, but it was foon dropped a- 
gain, and does not feem while it continued to have been productive 
of the advantages expected from it. I know of no reports attribut- 
ed to the perfons then nominated to the office except thofe printed 
in the name of Serjeant Hetley, who, as we are told in the title 
page, was ** appointed by the King and Judges for one of the Re- 
porters of the Law. Whether it was he or the Lord Keeper Littie- 
ton who was really the author of thofe reports (many of them being 
exact duplicates of thofe afcribed to Littleton) they are far from 
bearing any marks of peculiar fkill, information or authenticity. 

‘ Soon after the reftoration an aét of parliament having prohibit- 
ed the printing of law books without the licence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the two Chief Juftices and the Chief Baron,.it became the 
practice to prefix fuch a licence to all reports publifhed after that 
period, in which it was ufual for the reft of the Judges to concur, 
and to add to the imprimatur a teftimonial of the great judgment 
and learning of the author. The act was renewed from time to 
time, but finally expired in the reignof King William. But the 
fame form of licence and teftimonial contiaisdl in ufe till not many 
years ago; when, as theone had become unneceffary, and the other 
was only a general commendation of the writer, and no voucher for 
the merit of the work, the Judges, I believe, came to a refolution 
not to grant them any longer; and, accordingly, the more recent 
reports have appeared witHout them.’ 

“The analogous cafes, with other illuftrations and remarks 
which Mr. Douglas has thrown in, by way of notes, we 
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conceive to be moft ufeful variations from the general fyf- 


tem of reporters ; as they ferve to throw a fatisfaétory light 
on the precedents and principles upon which the arguments 
of the ountel, and the judgments of the Court, are built. 
As the mode in general which he has purfued in his reports, 
has, at the fame time, in other refpeéts, confiderable {hades 
of diftinGion from thofe who have gone before him in the 
fame line, we fhall fubmit to our Readers a part (our limits 
not admitting the whole) of the learned Author’s reafons for 


the preference he has given to the plan and arrangement 
which he has adopted. 


‘ In confidering what is the bef method of reporting I found that 
different writers had proceeded upon plans widely different from one 
another. — , | 

* Some have prefixed, to all the leadjng cafes, a full copy of the 
pleadings, thereby rendering their work at the fame time a book of 
entries and of reports. It was once my intention to have done fo, but 
I was difluaded from it by much better opinions than my own. 

‘ Some have not only ftated the facts at great length, but have 
eiven the arguments of Counfel almoft as diffufely as they were de- 
livered at the bar, diftinguifhing the fpeeches of the different adyo- 
cates on the fame fide, feparately, under the names of each. 

* Others, on the contrary, have only given a very abridged ftate 
of the cafe, together with the mere poiht decided, admitting not on- 
ly all the arguments at the bar, but alio moft of the reafonings of 
the Court. 

* Each of thefe two methods has its partizans, and each has its 
peculiar advantages and difadvantages. 

4 The firft is more inftructive for the younger part of the profef- 
fion ; it exhibits a more complete picture of the cafe, and does more 
juftice to the learning and ingenuity of the feveral advocates. 

* But, on the other hand its prolixity fatigues the attention, it a- 
bounds with repetitions, and often difguits the experienced lawyer, 
by a detail of elementary principles, trivial arguments, and hack- 
sieyed authorities. © * j ' 


* [have endeavoured to fteer a middle courfe between thefe two 


extremes. ' 


‘ 1. I have been particularly attentive to ftate whatever was ma- 
terial in the pleadings or evidence ; and fometimes where I was a- 
traid of omitting. what might he deemed effential, I have fet forth 
verbatim, a cafe, a plea, or a fpeeial verdict... . 

* 2.1 have thrown together into one difcourfe, the arguments 
which were ufed by all the different Counfel who {poke on the fame 
fide, digefting them in the order which feemed to me to give them 
greatett effect. In following this‘plan, as I have been often obliged 
to cloath the thoughts of others in language of my own, fo I have 
been rather folicitous to preferve what appeated weighty and important 
mi point of reafoning and authority, than anxious to retain every 
thing that was faid. But I have taken care to omit no cited cafes 
which I have found upon examination to be materially applicable to 
the point in queftion. , 
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* 3- The judgments of. the Court I could have withed to give in 
the words in which they were delivered. But.this I often found-to be 
impracticable, as I neither write. fhort hand, nor very quickly. 
Memory however, while the cafe was recent, fupplied, at home, 
many of the chafins which I'had left in Court ; and by comparing, 
and as it were confronting, a variety of notes taken by others, with 
my own, I was frequently enabled: to recall, and-infert-in my Re- 
port, material paflages which I fhould otherwife have loft. Thus I 
have profited in feveral: refpects by. the liberal communications and 
concurrent labours of others of the profeffion, fome,of them perfons 
of the firft eminence at the bar. I acknowledge the affiftance I have 
received from them with fatisfaction and pride, If this, book fhould 
meet, with any degree of approbation, they are fairly entitled to a 
great fhare of it; and I fhould with pleafure declare that fome of my 
friends ought, almoft as much as myfelf, to be confidered as the 
authors, were it_not.that I. might thereby feem, defirous,to involve 
them in my refponfibility for its imperfeétions. 

* 4. I have carefully confulted the original authors for all the 
cafes cited, and have beftowed all poffible attention to. fee the names 
and references correctly printed. 

_ © 3. To ayoid unneceffary repetitions, I have omitted the fre- 
quent conclufions per cur, unanimiter, unanimou/ly, &c. and therefore 

take this opportunity of mentioning, that, the unanimity of the 
Court is to Se onder ood in every cafe where I have not exprefsly 
ftated a difference of opinion. 

* 6. It is ufual with fome reporters to give an account of different 
ftazes of the fame caufe, or of arguments in the fame cafe but deli- 
vered at different times in different parts of their reports, according 
to ftrict chronological order. This feems to me to give. them too 
much the appearance of being the mere. tranfcript of their note books. 
I have therefore thought it more advifeable to bring every thing re- 
{pecting the fame cafe into one point of view, by ftating the whole 
together and inferting it on the day on. which the cafe was ultimate- 
ly difpofed of, difting uifhing howeyer the different {tages of the caufe 
and the particular dates of each.’ 

We forbear to infert any of the cafes quoted in , this vo- 
lume, eijther,in the. whole,or in the abftra&t.; becaufe. mott 
of thefe which are of principal importance are of confiderable 
length. To. give.any of them therefore a. place verbatim 
would neither fuit.our plan, nor the inftruétion, and amufe- 
ment of our general Readers: whilft an abftraé&t might nei- 
ther do juftice to the learned Reporter, nor to the judgment 
of the Court ; a proper idea of which can only with certain- 

be collefted from a combination of the various circum- 

ances of the cafe, with the expofition of the law, as appli- 
cable,to the whole: and this.a,flight ae pach or on ee 
mg j nt place.perhaps , in.an improper paint,of view, For fa- 
tisfaétion on, this. groufd therefore we.muit refer. the Read- 


er to the work itfelf, 
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Ant. IV. An Hifory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity. By Jofeph 
Prieflley, LL. D. F. R.S. 8vo. 2 vols. 128, boards. Johnfon. 


VT HE Author of this elaborate work has of late years ve- 
ty much diftinguifhed himfelf among a fociety of reli- 
gionifts, who arrogate to themfelves the denomination of 
rational Diffenters. Yt is not our bufinefs to enter into a cri- 
tical examination of thofe difcriminating particulars which 
conftitute their religious character, and from which they af- 
furne this pompous title. We would only whifper in their 
ears, that Bigotry is juft as répugnant to the genius of liberal 
and manly thinking in conneétion with the prepoflefions of 
a Priefiley as with thofe of a Calvin. On thefe principles no 
man is refponfible for any thing beyond his own convic- 
tions. That error only is blameable which originates in a 
bad interition. Whoever is honeft and indefatigable in 
fearching after truth, whatever his opinions are, is entitled 
to refpect. His opponents may charge his ideas of Chrift for 
inftance with idolatry, not lefs rafhly at leaft than he does 
theirs with blafphemy. | | 
__ On fome minds the love of novelty, the pride of diftinc- 
tion, and a contempt of vulgar credulity, ve operate as for- 
cibly and effe€tually as the ftrongeft perfuaffon. What 
though a certam conftitutional tirhidlity, or the early and in- 
veterate prejudices of a narrow education, fhould not allow 
others to be thus daring and fceptical, 1s it decent in the 
former to affe& a latitude of thinking among themfelves which 
they would deny to the latter ? The moftt liberal difquifi- 
tion on every obje& of haman curiofity ought undoubtedly 
to be encouraged, but furely there is fome difference be- 
tween an opennels to conviction from every quarter, and a 
fovereign contempt for évéry one’s opinion but that of our 
own party. And it is feldém that fervour of zeal is either 
m proportion to the orthodoxy or importance of its objec. 

t were greatly to be wifhed, as an elegant hiftorian has 
well exprefied it, that all matters of religious opinion were 
** left unfettered like philofophy and feience.” The beft 
light perhaps in which attacks on the prevailing fentiments of 
others can be viewed, is doing evil that good may follow. The 
human mind is not to be diflodeed from entrenchments thus 
long and affiduoufly poffeffed without pain. We naturally 
abate much of our own prejudices, to chefs: who affert their 
convictions with modefty and diffidence. The firft maxim in 
the great art of perfuafion is to pleafe ; and the Door would 
certainly. have fucceeded better, had he begun by making 
himfelf mafter of the heart. In all his refearches, his oppo- 
nents are conftantly treated as perfons of a low educatian, 
or inférior intelkats. or a liearts, or as balely ages” 
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ed by motives of intereft, to prefer that fyftem to the true 
which they know to be falfe. “This in our apprehenfion at 
leaft, is not-the moft probable way of making profelytes. 
Pride and meannefs are never fo confpicuoufly united as in 
the fupercilious demagogues of contending fectaries.. There 
is a forenefs infeparable from little minds, which general- 
ly makes them fhrink at the flighteft touch. And we may 
always judge of candor and liberality by, this infallible 
mark, that.contradiction produces not petulance but recol- 
le&tion. We deem it impoffible to perufe thefe:yolumes at- 
SAUCY: without having frequent occafiom to make this re- 
mark. 

The work before us, notwithftanding the fubjeé is fo cu-. 
rious, fo various, and fo interefting, is greatly deficient in 
point of tafte and animation. Such a famenefs of manner 
and tritenefs of remark run through all the articles of which 
the Doétor treats, as unavoidably fatigue and difguft the 
Reader. The happy art of keeping alive the attention, ef- 
pecially in a compofition of: confiderable length, feems by 
no means the leaft difficult part of the Writer’s bufinets, but 
is fhamefully negleéted by this Author. His geneval ar- 
rangement is made with judgment ; but he fills up the more 
minute particulars which conttitute his plan, without either 
tafte or accuracy. His deductions are crowded with trifling 
fats, which if not altogether foreign to his leading objects, 
feem at leaft to affeét them but flightly. A number of in- 
{tances to this purpofe may be produced. He wanders quite 
from his fubjeét page 66, vol. I. . In fection gth, part I. 
moft of the quotations from /ufiin and P. Lombard, as well 
as thofe from Anfelm, might have been fpared. His Read- 
er’s patience is feverely tried with a vaft load of fuperfluous 
matter in the three laft fe€tions of part II. Indeed one fixth 
of the quotations almoft throughout the work, feems abun- 
dantly ffficient for every objeét he has in view. 

The Doétor’s diétion, like that of all his other writings, 1s 
in general plain and unaffected, though it might with no great 
aa have been much improved not only in ftrength and c- 

egance, but frequently alfo in clearnefs and precifion. What 
we are moit furpriféd to obferve is, fometimes an awkward 
negligence of ftyle, which would be unpardonable even in 
Writers. of an inferior defcription. We inftance in the dil- 
 tinétiye particle 4uz, which on various occafions is made to 
begin feveyal fentences in fucceffion. This is one of thole 
petty blunders, againft.which the Author is feldom on his 
guard, but which has alWays a moft ridiculous effect. __ 

_From one who has treated fo largely and fully concerning 
oratory, we fhould naturally expe& frequent addreffes to the 
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fancy and affe€tions. There is much reafon to regret that 
he has been at fo little pains to relieve the mind occafional- 
ly from the dull fatigue of a long uninteretting narrative, by 
allufions and figures, which at times he can touch with pe- 
culiar delicacy. We have particularly in our eye the dedica- 
tion to his friend and co-adjutor the Reverend Theophilus 
Lindfey, which notwithftanding a few inaccuracies at the be- 
ginning, is a very beautiful piece of compofition, fuperior 
perhaps to any after part or paflage in the work. His ad- 
drefs to the celebrated Author of the Decline and Fail of the 
Roman Empire, is alfo mafterly and ftriking. Here he 
feems to rife above himfelf! confcious of the juftice and the 
ftrength, he boldly ftands forth the champion of truth, and 
gives a kind of literary challenge to the brighteft genius of 
the age. Freethinkers would do well to give the following 
pafflage a very ferious perufal. 

‘ With many of them (the philofophical part of the world) 
Chriftianity is now rejected ;' but do they on that account feem dif- 
pofed to elaine any other mode of religion, or any other fyftem of 
my thology in its place. And would not fuch men as Mr. Hume or 

elvetius among the dead, and Mr. Gibbon himfelf among the'living, 
examine with ferupulous exactnefs the pretenfions of any fytiem of 
divine revelation, efpeciatly before he would regulate his life by it, 
and go to the ftake tor.it, And yet philofophers of antiquity, men 
of as good underftanding as Mr. Gibbon, and who no doubt, loved 
life and the pleafures and advantages of it, as much as he does, em- 
braced Chriftianitv, and died for ir.’ 

The Doétor fuppofing the labours of all his rational breth- 
ren with his own, finally triumphant, puts the following 
cafe, which even the fceptical Hume, had he lived, would 
not have treated with a fneer, 

* Let any other religion, fays the Doétor, be named that ever 
was fo much corrupted, and that recovered itfelf from fuch corrup- 
tion, and continued to be profefled with unqueftionable zeal by men 
of reflection and underftanding, and I fhall.look upon it with re- 
{peét, and not reject it without a very particularexamination. The 
revival of a zeal for the religion of Greece and Rome under Julian 
is not to be compared with the attachment to Chriftianity by inqui- 
fitive and learned-men in the prefent age. Let literature and fcience 
flourifh but one century in Afia; and what would be the ftate of 
Mahometanifn, the religion of the Hindoos, or that of the Tartars 
fubjeé&t to the Grand Lama! I thould rejoice to hear of fuch,a chal- 
lenge as I give Mr. Gibbon being fent from a Mahometan Mufti 
to the Chriftian world.’ , , 

We cannot however {peak of the confiderations which the 
Doétor fubmits to Bifhop Hurd, in the fame terms of appro- 
bation. This in our opinion is an indécent attack upon a 
moft refpe&table writer, whofe great and well cultivated ta- 
lents are engaged in the laudable defign of healing diffen- 
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tion, and dire&ting the current of vulgar and received con- 
victions, in the channel of virtue and order; a defign which: 
every wile and good citizen muft certainly approve. We are 
fincerely concerned to obferve a very obvious want of can- 
dour, in almoft every confideration addrefled by the Doétor to 
this learned and elegant prelate. People are.to be led; not 
driven into religious opinions, and were his propofitions to 
be implicitly and unexceptionably adopted, we have reafon 
to apprehend the iffue of fuch a fhock to their ideas would be 
either a total negle& and contempt of religion, or what is 
worfe, perhaps the increafe of fanaticifm and fuperftition : 
confequently the vulgar would fall into the power of every 
fool or knave who might have an intereft in practiGng on 
their credulity. In fpite of all the Doétor has faid, we fill ear- 
nothelp thinking, Diet without eftablithments of fome kind, 
the utmoft diforder would enfue, and the caufe of virtue and 
truth exceedingly fuffer. Why does he not acknowledge, 
for he cannot have forgotten, that the feeds of all the cor- 
ruptions of which he complains, were long fown and even 

deeply rooted before the Emperors became Chriftians ? 
Doétor Prieftley: very properly begins his hiftory with the 
doétrine of the Trinity. This is the great bone of contention 
’ between the Socinians and the reft of the Chriftian world, 
on which every other difference of opinion hinges, and 
which if it be a corruption, is certainly a moft extraordinary, 
as well as a moft deteftable one, and fraught with a thoufand 
dangerous confequences. It muft be allowed even by the 
Trinitarians themfelves, that it has been the grand caufe of 
divifion and animofity in every age ef the Church ; and that 
it has often given birth to the moft extravagant, as well as 
to the moft whimfical and abfurd praétices. Could fuch a 
doétrine then be fairly difproved, Chriftianity would imme- 
diately and infallibly hecome a plainer fyftem, and much lefs 
liable to the obje&tions of Deitts, Jews, Mahometans, and 
FHleathens. For this purpofe nothing more feems neceflary 
than to fhew that the firft Chriftians in general believed the 
fimple humanity of Chrift, and that the truth was anne | 
eorrupted by introducing a mixture, firft of the Oriental, 
and afterwards of the Platonic philofoph . This point our 
Author has laboured with great in A and acuteneis. 
Moft of his arguments, however, we think, are far from 
being conclufive. What pofitive proof has he been able to 
roduce, that the Jewifh Church was originally and pure- 
ly unitarian? How can we be aflured that they all went by 
the common name of the Ebionites and Nazarenes? What 
can be drawn from the omiffion of Hegefippus, in favour of 
the Doétor’s bypothefis, fince we have only a few incontider- 
ale 
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able fragmepts of his writings, and are altogether ignorant 
of his fentiments concerning the mature and perfon of 
Chrift ? . 

The account of our Saviour’s miracylous conception, of 
the ftriking circumftances of his death and refurrection, his 
fuddenly appearing and difappearing after it, and his vifible 
afcenfion into Heayen ; the language of this jllnftrions -per- 
fon concerning himfelf, and efpecially of his Apoftles who 
knew him intimately and familiarly, lead ftrongly to the 
belief of fomething in him more than fimple humanity. 
St. Paul in writing to the Colloffians, and in moft of his o- 
ther writings, afcribes to -the perfon and offices of Chrift 
qualities which never met, at leaft in any other man. ‘The 
epiftle to the Hebrews, whoever be the writer, is certainly 
of apoftolical antiquity, and the production of a Jew. And 
this epiftle prefents us with ideas of Jefus Chrift peculiar- 
ly exalted and fublime. It is a compofition which no Jew- 
ith Chriftian, of the Doétor’s fentiments at leaft, could fin- 
cerely relifh. | 

The advocates for the fimple manhood of Chrift, are not 
aware of the dilémma to which they are reduced by this doce 
trine. If they admit not the miracylous conception, how 
do they account for its being fo diftinély and circumftanti- 
ally recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke, as well as be- 
lieved by many of the Jewifh Church. On the other hand, 
if this wonderful fa&t be admitted, may we not afk them 
how he can be merely a man, who was conceived.by the 
power of the Holy Ghoft overfhadowing a Virgin, and who 
1s therefore ftiled the Son of the Higheft, and the only be- 
gotten of the Father? 
- Suppofing the Author of Chriftianity properly and famply 
man, as we are, why was he conceived in fuch an extraordi- 
Mary manner, and why diftinguifhed by fuch an aflemblage 
of extraordinary titles as he bears in every part of the facred 
writings ? Was it neceflary that this man fhould be produced 
without a father, or by fome myfterious and fupernatural in- 
fluence, in order to his being divinely commiffioned, as a- 
ther men the patriarchs and prophets had been. before him ‘ 
Had the various particulars of his hiftory, and the difcourfes 
of his apoftles given no countenance to the notion of his di- 
vinity, haw came the Guofics immediately to be {0 filled 
with this idea, as even in the days of the apoftles to deny 
his humanity ? | 

The Valentinians we are told had their Jogos as well as 
the Platonifts, and the beginning of St. John’s gofpel is. 
fuppofed to be directed againft them ; but let any unpreju- 
diced pexfon read that exordium and fay, whether it has not 
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more the appearance of being written with a view to eftab- 
fith the logos of Plato, or the divinity of Chrift, than to o- 
verturn or confute that of the Gnoffics.~ The lait at leat 
could not have been the Apoftle’s intention, otherwife it 
was impoffible for him to have found a combination of 
words more hoftile to his purpofe, or better adapted for af- 
ferting the very doétrine he wifhed to explode. 

In his account of baptifm, Doétor Pricftly appears not very 
confiftent with himfelf. In page 67th, vol. aa we find his 
idea of the ufe and intent of this well known rite. ‘ Its ori- 
ginal meaning, he fays, feems to have been a folemn decla- 
ration of a man’s being a Chriftian, and of his refolution to 
live as becomes one ; and very far was it from being imagin- 
ed, that there. was any peculiar virtue in the rite itfelf. It 
was confidered as laying a man under obligations to a vir- 
tuous and a holy life, as the profeffion of Chriftianity necef- 


farily does, but notas of itfelf making any perfon holy.’ 


If this be the proper idea of baptifm, the application of it 
to infants is a very great abfurdity, and ought to have been 
marked by the Do&or among the corruptions of Chriftianity. 
A corruption too it would appear of a very dangerous nature, 
and which foon led to a moit deteftible fuperftition. Yet 
we find the Doétor patronizing baptifm fo warmly, as to hunt 
after the moft far fetched arguments in its favour. That ef- 
pecially from the patria poteftas, except the mereft affertions 

afs for demonftration, is of this fort. ‘* We are not able, fays 

€, to trace the origin of infant baptifm, and therefore are 
neceflarily carried back to the age of the apoftles for it.” 
The meaning of this argument, if it has any, is, that be- 
caufe we cannot trace the origin of this rite or cuftom, it 
muft have been the uniform praétice of the church from the 
beginning. But the Doftor tells us, ‘* that in the very next 
age to that of the apoftles, he finds bapti/m and regeneration 
ufed as fynonimous terms, and that hence proceeded a moft 
capital miftake concerning its nature.” Now this is fo obvi- 
ous a corruption of the Doétor’s original bapti/m, that we mutt 


fuppofe he would have traced its origin had it been at all prac- 


ticable. But no fuch thing has been done ; nor, we believe, can 
be done. It follows confequently by his mode of reafoning, that 
bapti/m and regeneration were always ufed by the apoftles to de- 
note the fame thing, and that there is a fomewhat in the rite 
itfelf to which the grace of pardon is annexed. Neither has 
the argument drawn from the controverfy between Auftin and 
Pelagius much weight, whén we confider the time in which 
it was ftarted, but efpecially as Pelagius himfelf allowed the 
propriety of infant baptifm, and only denied its abfolute or 


indifpenfible neceffity in all cafes whatever; and above all, 
as 
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as Pelagius was chiefly concerned to thew, that baptifm and 
regeneration are two things, and it does not appear that he 
was able to trace the origin of the contrary opinion... 

The Doétor is fometimes guilty of repeating the fame facts 
and reafonings without any neceffity. We initance in page 
68, vol. IT. where he fays, it was cuftomary in premature 
— to baptize perfons at the point of death, and very juit- 

ly infers that the ceremony could not well, in fuch cafes at 
leaft, be performed by immerfion. And in page 82 of the 
fame volume where the fame fact is ftated, and the fame infe- 
rence made. This argument, ex pa/fant, does by no means 
extend fo far as the Doétor would have it: norgoes, as he 
‘meant it fhould, to prove the propriety of fprinkling i in all 
‘cafes, even where dipping could be attended with no dange- 
rous or difagreeable confequences. Extraordinary cafes ad- 
mit of extraordinary provifions, and extreme weaknefs, or 
the near approach of death, will be allowed to warrant fome 
deviation from the common and eitablifhed praétice. But 
does it therefore follow that in ordinary cafes, where no dan- 
ger of health or life were apprehended, a mode fhould be a- 
dopted and juftified, which has no countenance from the 
example of Chrift.and his. apoftles ? Not that we conceive 
the difference between dipping and fprinkling of any 
confequence whatever. We only mention this, as one of 
the various inftances which might be given, of the Author’s 
erroneous mode of arguing from particular facts. 

We might blame Doétor Prieftley in the prefent very copi- 
ous publication, for omiffions as well as fupertiuities. “Some 
Readers will doubtle{s deem it a capital one, that in an at- 
tempt to account for the corruptions of Chriftianity, none 
at all is given of the principles upon which the Quakers re- 

e& both baptifm and the Lord’s fupper. Doctor Prieftley was 

und. by his plan to pay.a very ferious attention to this cu- 
tious and fingular circumftance. He difcharges this obliga- 
tion, however, in thefe few words, ‘* the Quakers make no 
ufe-either of this rite or the Lord’s fupper.” We mutt 
think he might have vouchfafed a pretty full and diftiné& 
view of the opinions in general, by which this denomina- 
tion of Chriftians is diftinguifhed ; efpecially as their pecu- 
liarfties are fo very ftriking, as the fe& has increafed, is in 
creafing, and probably ought not be diminifbed; and as it is a 
native of this country, and ftill retains in fome degree the 
fimplicity of its original. But though it is a fubjeét which 
comes frequently in his way, he feems nota little ftudious 
to avoid it. 

In fhort, almoft every part of this polemical work sipieids 


equal {cope for farcafin and remark ; but the above mention- 
ed 
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ed infiances are fufficient to fhew the pragmatic difpofition of 
the Writer, and his defultory mode of compefition. 





Art. V. Hiflorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattee;, 


and of the re he Concerns in Indofian, from the yeat 1659. Small 
Svo. ss. Nourfe. 


NTIMATELY conneéted as Great Britain now is, 
and, we hope, Jong muft be, with Indoftan, every cir- 
cumftance which may throw light on the -hiftory and man- 
nets of that Great.empire, muit be peculiarly interetting to 
this country. Few parts of the globe have been the theatre 
of more extraordinary revolutions than the extenfive and fer- 
tile regions bounded by the Indus and the Ganges, and yet 
few portions of hiftory remain to this:hour, more darkly in- 
volved in obfcurity and doubt. Every encouragement and 
commendation is due therefore to thofe, who favour the 
world with fuch documents, as may lead in time to a con- 
neted chain of authentic materials for future hiftory. 

The peried to which this volume relates, is about thirty 
years, from the commencement of the reign of Aurengzebe 
mm. 1656 to the year 1689, and forms the firft fection of a 
work which the Author informs us he means to continue. 

The gee called Morattoes have, for a confiderable time, 
been one of the moft powerful of the Indian matjons ; and 
have Jong been peculiarly formidable from their numbers, 
their fpirit; and their active fyftem of predatory war, which, 
by the rapidity of their motions, fubjeéts their enemies to 
attacks they find difficult to prevent or to revenge; the hand 
that {mites difappearing almott as foon as feen. Though 
the name of this fingular nation (which is now formed into 
2 fpecies of ariftocratical republic) has been long famutiar to 
our ears, their hiftory is ftill very imperfe&ly known. . The 
firft fieps therefore, by which the intrepid, aétive, and fa- 
gacious founder of their empire, rofe to fovereignty, and ex- 
tended his dominions, muft be confiderable objects of hifto- 
rical curicfity and political intereft. 
| This extraordinary man, whofe name was Sevagi, drew 

his lineage from the Rajah's of Chitore, who boaft their 
defcent from Porus ; and are efteemedthe moft ancient étta- 
bliihment of Hindoo Princes, and the nobieit of the Raj- 
poot tribes. 

Sevagi’s moyements towards independence and empire 
commenced about the ygar 1660, and are related by ow 
Author in part as follows : 

* ‘The blow he meditated was againft Surat. ht is faid he went in- 
te the city in difgyife, and remaingd in it chreg days, picking up 
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intelligence, and marking the opulent. houfes. To conceal. his in- 
tentions, he formed two camps, one before Chaul, the other before 
Baffein, as if his defigns were in thofe quarters. He then teok 4000) 
horfe from his camp, at Baflein, ordering, the.reft. to continue the 
fame, watches, and mufic, as if their numbers. were not diminithed, 
and himfelf not abfent. He ied his party through. unfrequented: 
tra¢ts, which he had. himfelf examined; and. appeared fn fight of 
Surat befose his approach, was known. ‘Thercity at, this time had. 
only one wall, andthat of earth ; nor were the gates of any-{trength. 
The governor of the town took. refuge within the caitle, and.his ex- 
ample was. followed by. all who could gain admittance. From. this. 
terror no refiltance was. made in the. town, but.the caftle fired. con- 
tinually after Sevagi. had entered,, which he. difregarded; but, ap- 
prehensive of troops from.Ahmedabad, remained only three days in. 
thetown, The booty-he collected in treafure, jewels, arid precious: 
commodinies, was eftimated at: a million fterling; which js-nopim- 
probable, for he kmew.where to, feek. and demand them.; and the. 
annual, importations of. gold.and filyer from.the.gulphs of Arabia. 
and Perfia, befides what came directly from Europe, amounted at this 
time to. 50,90,000 rupees, and two families in the town were the.rich- 
eft mercantile houfes inthe world; there were many others of great 
wealth. The Englifyand Dutch factories flood on their defence; but 
Sevagi gave them.no molettation,. This happened im: January. 1664. 
_ Befides the abundance of. its.commerce, Surat: was in high. re- 
nown, as being the port througk. which the Mogul’s fubjects made. 
the pilgrimage to, Mecca,, of which, in the archives of. the empire, 
it was.called the port. Aurengzebe felt the difgrace, aswell as the: 
detriment of the infult; .and forefaw:it might. be.repeated, until the. 
city were better fortified, which required time; unlefs Sevagi were 
coereed by the ftrongeft neceflity of .felf. defence. ‘The whole ar- 
my of the Decan invaded his territory: the conduct of the war was. 
committed to.Jyfing, the Rajah. of: Abnir; who. had a. fecret.in- 
firuction.to entice Sevagi to Delhi,: but preferred.the nobler exer- 
cife of. the fword,. until the-active and obitinate refiftance of Sevagi 
produced a folemn affurance of fafety from Aurengzebe himfelf ; on: 
which he fer out forDelhi, accompanied by a decent retinue, and 
his eldeft fon. He, had formed feveral excellent officers, worthy of: 
truft, and ordered. them to keep up his whole ferce, under the ufual 
firictnefs,. and. ready to move.at his call.; but forbad them to truft, 
any letters .from himfelf, unlefs confirmed by the verbal meflagesg 
of particular perfons whom:he took withhum,. in.appearance as..mes. 
nial fervants. He was received: by Aurengzebe with much courte-. 
fy; wbich.continued, until. the ladies, of the. feraglio, .incited, by, 
the. wife of Chaeft-Khan, in revenge for the death of her fon, and. 
the. difgrace of her hufband, .folicited Aurengzebe, nor unwilling, to 
deftroy hun. But.the high Omrahs.faid they had ng other fecurity, 
for their own lives, than the word.of the King; and.that. the Hin- 
doo Rajahs would revolt at. fuch a breach. of. faith to one of their. 
own condition. Sevagi, at the public audience, upbraided. Au-. 
rengzebe with the intention, and faid.that he thought Chaeft Khan. 
and Surat had taught him better the value of fuch a fervant; then 
drew his dager ta ftab.himfelf, but his arm was ftopt; Aurengzebe. 
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condefcended to footh him, repeated his firft affurance of fafety, and 
requetted his fervice in the expedition he was preparing aguinit 
Candahar. Sevagi replied, he could command no troops but his 
own, and was permitted to fend for them. ‘Neverthelefs his dwel- 
ling and all tis doings were narrowly watched. | He fent his letters 
by his trafty méflengers, who carried orders very different from the 
letters. His army moved into Guzerat, on the road to Dethi, and 
iinall parties, too finall to create fufpicion, were fent forward, one 
beyond another, with the ficeteft hories. When the foremoit reach- 
ed its ftation, Sevagi and his fon were carried out of their dwelling 
at night in covered bafkets, fuch as fruit and repafts are fent in from 
perfons of diftin€tion to one another ; and a boat, as for common 
paffengers, was waiting at the extremity of the city. They paffed 
the river unfufpected, when Sevagi giving the boat-man money, bid 
him go and tell Aurengzebe, that he had carried Sevagi and his fon 
acrofs the Jumna; then mounting with the firft party, they fet off 
at fpeed, and recroffed the rivet at a ford lower down; after which 
their track and ftations were thro’ an unfrequented circuit to the weit 
of the great cities, and amongft the mountains. The fon, who had 
not yet reached his growth, emulating his father, funk, and died in 
the way, of fatigue; and the father, leaving attendants to perform 


the obfequies of his funeral pile, pufhed on until he joined his army . 


in Guzerat ; which he turned with burning vengeance againft the 
Mogul’s lands, wherefoever they were not appeafed by money, or 
oppofed by ftrong fituations. Surat, as the moft fcornful defiance, 
Sevagi referved to himfelf, A new wall was begun, but far from 
finifhed ; and the inhabitants, to prevent his troops from entering 
the city, as well as to remove them from the manufacturing villages 
around, capitulated with him in his camp, fora ranfom ; which he 
cid not *aife to excefs, as he intended to come again for more. The 
Rayah Jyfing was again employed to oppofe him, and, as before, 
with inttruétons to perfuade his return to Delhi; to which Se- 
vagi replied, that he did not think Aurengzebe fuch a fool, as to 
think him fuch a one, to truft himfelf a fecond time to the man who 
had once deceived him. =~ | 
* All accommodations being at an end, the Mogul troops belonz- 
ing to the governments of Aurengabad and Ahmednagar, moved a- 
gain to the hills of Concan, and paffed the campaign at the foot 
of them, watchful to prevent the incurfions of Sevagi into the plain 
country ; but made few attempts on his ftrong holds within the 
mountains ; nor were they folicitous to give protection to the terri- 
 tories‘on either fide of them, belonging to the King of Viziaporc, 
with whom they were at continual variance, on the account of difput- 
ed diftriéts, or defaulting tributes. Their principal ftation was at the 
city of Jenneah, ‘which lies under the. impregnable fortrefs of the 
fame name. Sevagi, who never preferred the fame to the utility of 
his exploits, determined to avoid’ all encounter with the Mogul 
troops, without certain advantage ; to plunder in Viziapore, when 
moft convenient or neceflary ; but to perfevere without ceafing 1n 
reducing the country between the hills and the fea. 
* Every fuccefs howfoeverextraneuus, which encreafed his ftrength, 


was now confidered by Aurengzebe, as effectual obftacles to a own 
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{chemes of conqueft in the Decan: Nor was he affected with lefs 
refentment by the fpoil of his own territory, in which the bands of 
Sevagi, defcending fuddenly from the mountains, committed ra- 
vage, as it were at will; eluding both refiftance and purfuit. To 
reduce him by the fword was out of the queftion; nor was the dag- 
ger more likely to fucceed againft a man, who iad ufed it with fo 
much fubtlety and expertnefs ; and Aurengzebe concluding that he. 
could only be taken in the toils of ambition, formed a plan, which, 
even if failing in the main end, would, like many others of his pro- 
found fagacity, operate to other intentions of his policy. 

‘ He appointed his fon, Mahomed Mauzum (now become the 
eldeft by the death of his brother in imprifonment) to the viceroyal- 
tv of the Decan, and gave him in fecret conference the inftruction of 
his condu€t. The Prince marched from Delhi with a numerous and 
chofen army, and amongtt the officers were feveral of whom Au-. 
rengzebe entertained fufpicions. It is faid that Sevagi, difguifed 
like a peafant, waited his paffage through a village near Brampore, 
and p:efented a plate of cream, which from its appearance, Mauzuin 
ordered to be ferved at his meal; within Was a note inclofed in’ 
wax, written by Sevagi, declaring, that curiofity had-led him to 
view the mighty prince, who now condefcended to become his anta- 
gonift in the lifts of fame ; expecting to acquire more from this con- 
tet than from all his former atchievements. The gallantry of the 
defiance, if true, muft have warned the prince, (had there not been 
proofs before) of the dangerous refources of his intricate intrepi- 
dity.’ 

As one of the beft fpecimens of our Author’s ftile and 


manner, we fhall here lay before our Readers the death and 
charaéterof this great Prince. 

‘ In this interval Sevagi was gone from Rairee, but no one knew 
whether ; .a convoy of money to a great amount was coming to Au-- 
rengabad, of which, as of every thing concerning his enemy, he re- 
ceived early intelligence ;_ and taking his time, before his intentions 
could.be fufpected, ufued with a detachment of his hardieit cavalry, . 
remote from all the Mogul’s ftations ; and fell upon the convoy be- 
fore his approach was known, within a few miles of Brampore; 
where it would have been fafe, until fent forward with ftronger ef 
cort. He feized the whole, and brought it without interruption, 
and the fame rapidity to.Rairee. But the purchafe was dearly earn- 
ed; for the exceffive {train of fatigue, greater than any he had en- 
dured fince his efcape from Delhi, caufed an inflammation in his 
breaft, attended with fpitting of blood: his.diforder although in- 
crealing every day was kept fecret withia his palace at Rairee ; and 
if it had been publifhed would not have been believed, fince he had 
more than once fent abroad reports of his death, at the very time 
be was fetting out on fome fignal excurfion ; and at this very time 
his army towards Surat, which he probably intended to have 
joined, were acting with fuch ravage and hoftility, up to the walls, 
that the city imagined Sevagi him{elf was commanding in perfon ; 
and expected an affault with fo much terror, that she Englith prefi- 
dency fent off the treafure of their factory acrofs the river, to the 
marine of Swally, where lay fome of their fhips ; and the governor 
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of the téwh redcemed his fears by a large contribution ; with which 
Morah Pundit returned to Rairce to fee his mafter die. He expired 
on the sth of April, 1680, and in the g2d year of his age. His 
fineral pile was adminiftered with the fame facrifices as had been de- 
voted the year before to the obfequies of the Maha Raja, Jefwout 
Sing, of Joudpore: attendants, animals, and wives, were burnt 
with his corpfe. 

“ The‘namte of his family was Bonfolo which claiming their de- 
defcent fromi antient princes of the Rajpoot nation, were exempted 
o fuppofe in convenience to merge exertions) from fome of the 

riéter obfervances of the. general réligion ; from which neverthe- 
lefs he never deviated for the fake of indulgences ; and affected the 
déepeft reverence to his bramins, undertaking no expedition with- 
out their aufpicés ; and was as punctual in his private devotions, as 
affiduous in the ceremonies of public worfhip: it fhould feem from 
conviction; but whether fo or no, his praétice gained the public 
refpeat: and‘ ai he delighted -in every occafion of throwing defiance 
gaint Aurengzebe,he Ecquentty {tiled himfelf in his cuioadtace 
and manifeftos the champion of the Hindoo gods againft the fangui- 
nary violator of their teinples ; which, with his own example, 
fharpened the antipathy of his troops againft the Mogul’s, whom 
they deemed it religious retaliation to deftroy. | 

* His private life was fimiple, even’ to parfimony ; his manners 
void of infolence or oftentation ; as a fovereign he was humane, and 
folicitéus for the well beitig of his people,-as foon as affured of 
their obedience ; for he gathered them as we have feen by degrees. 

*“Confficting againft the Mogul, Viziapore; and’Golcondah, the 
revenues of his own” territories, all wrefted from their dominions, 
were not fufficient to fupply the means of maintaining effeétual war 
againitfachrich aad: mighty’ péwers; but his: genius ‘created the 
refources which nature had denied: The cavalry of the three Ma- 
homedau ftates were always drawn from the’northern countries and 
borders of India with efpecial’ regard to thé’ ftrength and fize, as 
well of the riders as their horfes ; whofe pathpered: maintenance was 
of vaft experice ; but their Mock ‘was nor to be réfifted’ by any of the 
ridtive ‘cavalry to the fouth of Dethi, afd all the conquefts made by 
the Mahomedans in’ this. lower region may be inipilted ‘to this unc- 
qual decifion: . Sevagi firtt difeerned and provided the equivalent op- 
ee by'eftablithing a cavalry, of which the requifites were agi- 

ity and enduranceé ‘of fatigue’: many muft have perifhed in the pro- 
. bation; but befides the fupplies of purchafe*and capture, broods 
were'raifed from the’moft ‘approvéd.. The horfe *without ‘a faddle 
was rode by’ a man without cloaths, whofe confiant weapon was 4 
trufty fabre ; footmen’ ennured to the fame travel, and bearing all 
ind of arms’ trooped withthe horfe: {pate ‘horfes to bring off the 
boots; atid relieve the wearied-or wounded: All-yathered their dai- 
ly provifions as they ‘paffed? No purfuit could reath their march: 
in confllét their onfet fell ‘wheérefoever they’ chofe, and‘ was relin- 
quifhed ever inthe inftant of charge. Whole diftricts were in flames 
before ‘their approach ‘was kiiown,: asa terrof to others td’ redeem the 
ravave.. Nor “were they fo wariton in’ ‘bloodflied’ as’ reported by 
affticht ;. but gave'no quarter to refiftance or ‘interruption: in the 
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towns they only fought the wealthy inhabitants to carry them off tor 
future ranfom. Such was their war of plunder. In regular cam- 
paigns, in which fortrefles were to be reduced, they mutt have mov- 
ed with the ufual incumbrances ; but Sevagi feems to have betieg- 
ed none at an inconvenient diiltance from others of which he was in 
pofletiion ; excepting when he invaded the Carnatic, of which we 
have acquired no circumftances. 

‘We are not apprifed in what manner he fatisfied and paid his 
foldiery and their officers ; but believe with portions of the cumb- 
rous plunder, grain, land, honour, privileges, exemptions, and 
very little ready money, for the continual influx of treafure from 
his predatory excurfions raifed the fame of the caves of Rairee to a pro- 
verbial fymbol of eaftern wealth, as arepofitory from which nothing re- 
turned. Neverthelefs nothing neceflary to the fuccefs of his operati- 
ons was ftinted, and what capture did not furnifh was procured by pur- 
chafe. Hefpared no coft to obtain intelligence of all the motions and 
intentions of his enemy, and even of minuter import; for his de- 
tachments always knew the opulent houfes of the towns they attack- 
ed, and often the very cell in which the treafure they fought was 
buried ; he was itill more profufe in corrupting the generals with 
whom he contended ; the Mogul’s governors of Surat, his Subahs 
in the Decan, and even Sultan Mauzum his fon, and the heir of his 
empire, had more than once aceepted the gold of connivance from 
Sevagi. ; 

‘The fame principles of frugality and expence were obferved in 
the municipal difburfements of his government: for fuperior him- 
felf to magnificence, none of his officers were led to expect more 
than competence : but nothing was {pared which might contribute to 
the internal defence of his country. Regular fortifications, well arm- 
ed and garrifoned, barred the opener approaches ; every pats was 


commanded by forts, and, in the clofer deiiles, every fteep and over=— 


hanging rock was occupied as a ftation to roll down great maffes ot 
ftone, which made their way to the bottom, and became the moft 
effetual annoyance to the labouring march of cavalry, elephants and 
carriages. It is,faid that he left 350 of thefe pofts in the Concan alone. 
* © Sevagi poffeffed all the qualities of command; every influence 
howfoever latent was combined in his {chemes, which generally 
comprehended the option of more than one fuccefs ; fo that his in- 
tention could rarely be afcertained, and when accomplifhed, did not 
ifcover the extent of its advantages, until developed by fubfequent 
acquifitions. In perfonal activity he exceeded all generals of whom 
there is record ; for no partizan appropriated to fervices of detachment 
alone, ever traverfed as much ground, as he at the head of ar- 
mies. He met every emergency of peril, howfoever fudden and ex- 
treme with inftant difcernment, and unfhaken fortitude ; the ableft 
of his officers acquiefced to the eminent fuperiority of his genius ; 
ued “ boaft of the foldier was to have feen Sevagi charging {word 
in hand, 

* Thus refpected, as the guardian of the nation he had formed, 
he inoved every where amongft them with unfufpicious fecurity, and 
often alone; whilft his wiles were the continual terror of the princes 
with whom he was at enmity, even in the midit of their citadels and 
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armies. Whenfoever we flall obtain a hiftory of his life written ip 
his own country, he will dotubtlefs appear to have poifeffed the highe# 
refources ot ftratagem, joined to undaunted Sonne é which, although 
equal to the encounter of any danger, always preferred to furmount it 
by circumvention ; which, if impraéticable, no arm'exceeded his in op- 
en daring. Gallantry muft lament that it fhould oace have been ftain- 
ed by the blood or affaffination.’ ! 

Sevagi was facceeded by his eldeft fon Sambagee, who 
poffefied all the courage and aétivity of hrs father, but little 
of his judgment or penetration. We fhall conclude our 
extracts from this work with the following account of his 
death. 

* Aurengzebe continued throughout this year in the city of Vizi- 
apore, fuperintending with the utmoft attention the war againft Sam- 
bagi. ‘Fhe numbers and artillery of the Mogul’s army recovered al} 
the towns and forts in the opener country, which Sambagi had re- 
duced whilit they were employed againft Golcondah ; but his holds 
on hilis and mountains were inexpugnable ; and all that could be 
done againft them was to ftation troops in fuch of the neighbouring 
fituations as might beit reprefs the garrifons above from defeending 
to plunder im the plain, who, from their back country and the gauts 
were fupplied, when neceffary, by fecreted parties, with provitions. 
Even Pannala, which Sambagi made his own retreat and capital 
during this war, was continually invefted, but with no profpect of 
furrender at the end of the year. when Aurengzebe convinced of 
the improbability of getting Sambagi into his power by dint of open 
hoftility, recurred to other means. 

* That propenfity to women, which the wifdom of his father Se- 
vagi feems to have early forefcen as the germ of Sambagi’s deftruc- 
tion, had encreafed with his manhood and power. It wafted not his 
time in the allurements of dalhance, but his variety was imfatiabk, 
and every beauty he heard of became the object of his acquifition, in 
defpite of all parental and religious refentment. Cablis Caun, as 
mentioned before, was the procurer of his pleafures, and from this 
€onnexion gained fome flare of his confidence in the affairs of his 
government, withcut any political ability, and a confiderable com- 
mand in the army, with very hittle courage. He feems by his name 
and manners to have been a Mahomedan. Aurengzebe tried, and 
found no difficulty in tampering and fucceeding with fuch a charac- 
ter, but was obliged to leave the mode to his own judgment, who 
confulting above all other confiderations his own fecurity, rifqued 
no attempt on Sambagi’s life by poifon or affaffination, but waited 
for fome Iefs dangerous means of treachery, which occurred in the 
month of fune. 

* It is well known that the marriages of the Hindoos are contrac- 
ted by the parents during the earlieit infancy of the children, whe 
from that time are kept feparate in their own families, until the vir- 
gin wite arrives at the real age of nubility, when fhe is fent home 
with much pomp to the houfe of her hufband. ‘This procettion 1s 


generally mado in the night, accompanied by many lights, and - 
bel 
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held facred from all interruption. A young Hindoo of diftinction, 
and much beauty, was to be carried to her hufband ; and the repre- 
fentation of Cablis Caun, who pretended to have feen her, ealily 
perfuaded Sambagi to feize her. He put himfelf at the head of a 
fmall fquadron of horfe; but for fear of accidents in this time of 
hoftility, Cablis Caun was to follow at a diftance with a much larger 
body. We are ignorant from which of his ftrong holds this intempe- 
rate excurfion was made ; but believe from Pannelu, of which the in- 
veftment might have been raifed by the advice of Cablis Caun. The 
onfet of Sambagi had fcarcely difperfed the proceffion, when his par- 

was attacked by a detachment of Mogul cavalry, who, ap- 
prized of his perfon, refrained from his life, and feized him at the 
unrefified rifyue of his fword, They then proceeded againft the bo- 
dy with Cablis Caun, who pretended refiftance only to be taken. 

* Sambagi appeared before Aurengzebe with an undaunted brow ; 
who reproached Cablis Caun not with his treachery, but the encou- 
ragement which his proftituted miniftry had given to vices which at 
length had led his fovereign to ruin; and ordered him to inftant 
death. To Sambagi ‘he proffered life and rank in his fervice, if he 
would turn Mahomedan, who anfwered by an inveétive againft the 
prophet, and the laud of his own gods. On which he was drefled 
in the fantaftic ornaments of a wandering Indian devotee, who beg 
in villages with a rattle and a cap with bells. In this garb he was 
tied, looking backwards, upon a camel, and led through the camp, 
calling on all the Rajpoots-he faw:to kill him, but none dared. Af- 
ter the proceflion his tongue was cut out, as the penalty of blaf- 
pheming Mahomed. In this forlorn condition Aurengzebe, by a 
meflage, again offered to preferve his life, if he would be converted, 
when he wrote, ‘* Not if youwould give me your daughter in mar- 
“* riage ;”” on which his execution was ordered, and performed by 
cutting out his heart, after which his limbs and body were feparat- 
ed, and altogether were thrown to dogs prepared to devour them, 
Manouchi fays, that Aurengzebe beheld and enjoyed the fpectacle, 
which is fcarcely credible. Nevertheleis, human nature wonders 
at his inflexible cruelty, as much as it.admires the invincible courage 
of Sambagi; whofe death produced not the expected effect of fub- 
miffion' from any part of the Morattoe government, which it only 
animated the more to continue the war. . 

This volume (which is illuftrated by a very correé&t map 
of Indoftan from Cape Comorin in Lat. 8, to Les 23 north) 
sppears without a name; but, frona fome oaflages in. 
the firft and fecond pages, we are led to confider it as the 
production of the very correé&t and elegant hiftorian of the 
“* Britifh Tranfaétions in Indoftan.” We cannot howe- 
ver in any fhape place it on a level with his former works. 


The ftile is unequal; often affectedly inflated, fometimes’ 


quaintly obfcure ; and there runs through the whole evident 
marks of careleffnefs and hafte, which to us appear the more 
remarkable, as coming from the pen of a Writer hitherto 
diftinguifhed for accuracy and refinement. 
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The following paflages by way of fpecimen, we fubmit 


without commentary to our Readers. 

* Neverthelefs, not attacked they refrained from ating offenfive- 
ly, for the /cvord of their ancient valour bad long cankered in its {pvils.’ 
p- 56. ‘ He fell upon the Mogul’s camp, although conlfifting ot 
40,000 horfe, azd effected texfold more rout than his own lofs.’ p, 6s. 
* Acbar was foon after furrounded in a fituation capable of extreme 
defence ; but from which, it properly watched, he could not efcape ; 
fo that famive feemed the cmp’ y again which Acbar was likewite 
provided.” p.147. * But the dignity of the throne forbad any over- 
tures of peace to a refiflance, which had even attempted the depofal, 
uf not the life of the monarch.’ p. 150. ‘ Until the affailants and 
defenders were brought to the drunt of flanding fight on the fame le- 


vel.” p. 216. 
We are not however certain that fome of thefe paflages 


which to us appear moft exceptionable, may not, by the o- 
miffion or tran{pofition of words, be more juftly imputed to 
the printer than to the Author; as the whole teems with 
palpable errors of the prefs : an obfervation which to the dif- 
credit of the printers of the prefent day, we have occafion to 
make in regard to modern books in general, which are 
turned out from the prefs, with a flovenly carelefinefs, which 
demands the fevereft reprehenfion. 

Though we have pointed out however, as impartial men, 
what we confider as cemcrnag yet we think the publication 
now under review, of confiderable value ; and we hope this 
celebrated writer will go on with a work, which has enough 
to recommend it, greatly to overbalance fome flight imper- 
fe&tions ; and which a very fimall degree of care may, for the 
future, make it as unneceflary as it is painful for us to ani- 


madvert upon. 





Art. VI. Enquiries concerning the Poor, By John M‘Farlan, 
D. D. one of the Minifters of Canongate, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
ss. 3d. boards. Longman. 


INCE the firft exiftence of poor laws to the prefent day, 
S a train of growing evils has conftantly attended them; 
which, though unforefeen, as it fhould feem, appears to 
‘pring from the laws themfelves. By way ‘of remedy vari- 

ous itatutes have been from time -to time enacted, and 
fchemes without number offered to the legiflature: yet, not- 
withftanding every effort, the parifh poor has yearly increa{- 
ed, and beggars of every defcription fwarm as much as ever. 
Individuals confider with aftonifhment and regret the un- 
ceafing rife of the tax with which they are loaded, and con- 
template futurity with terror. 


‘Fhe benevolent Author of the work before us has there- 
fore 
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fore the higheft claim to our attention; as his propofed 
fcheme, if carried into execution, feems to promife fair as a 
palliative, fhould its effects fall fhort of a radical cure. ‘The 
intimate and extenfive acquaintance he feems to have with 
every thing relative to his fubje&t, unaccompanied by any 
dogmatic peremptorinefs, together with the clear and com- 
plete view he gives us of matters in which the community is 
fo highly interefted, muft recommend him ftill more ftrong- 
ly to the public. 

His performance is divided into three enquiries. 1ft, ‘* In- 
‘‘ to the caufes of poverty.”’ a2dly, * trite the different 


‘‘ methods hitherto employed to provide for the poor.’ 


And 3dly, ‘* Into fome more effectual methods of prevent- 
‘¢ ing the increafe of beggars, and of providing for the 
‘* poor.” In the 1ft enquiry the Author begins with the 
natural caufes of poverty, viz. difeafe, misfortunes in life, 
infancy, old age, and weakne(s of underftanding. He then 
proceeds to the adventitious caufes, arifing from an in- 
creafed- population. Here he endeavours to fhew that an 
improved ftate of agriculture, manufactures and co:nmerce, 
though friendly to population, is hkewife productive of po- 
verty: that, in fuch a ftate, there is a greater proportion of 
thofe whe muft be fupplied from the common ftock than in 
lefs induitrious nations. Paupers, whofe poverty has ori- 
ginated from either of thefe caufes he thinks have an un- 
doubted claim upon the public for fubfiftence. But the vic- 
es of mankind (his 3d caufe) he informs us are by far the 
moft fruitful fource of poverty: and fays very properly that 
want, {pringing from vice, as it has not the fame claim” up- 
on the public with the {pecies of poverty already mentioned, 
merits not the fame compaflion, nor relief. “This defcrip- 
tion of paupers he has therefore called ‘* undeferving poor.”’ 
Their numbers he tells us, we are afraid with too much 
truth, are ** increafed by the certain profpe& of a fupply, 
‘‘ and by the ample provifion ixdi/criminately afforded to 
** thofe in want. 

‘ The impropriety, fays the Do¢tor, of indiferjminate charity 
will more fully appear, if we confider the chara¢ter of thofe vagrant 


impoftors, with the bad confequences of fupplying them. Howe-: 


ver unfit they may appear for the duties of life, yet they difcover no 
finall genius in their own trade, By their art they are able to im- 
pofe on the moit difcerning; and, by their eloquence, to extract 
money even from thofe who had betore determined to give them 
nothing. Whenthey are fedulous and {killed in their bulinefs, 
they often gain more in one day than the moft laborious tradefman 
can earn in a week. Befides ftreet beggars, there are ftill greater 
nunsbers who do not fo much affect the outward femblance ot pover- 
ty, but apply, in a more concealed manner, by letters, or private 
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folicitations. Thefe are fo artfully drawn, and reprefent fuch 
{feencs of fecret mifery, that, if we could credit the half of what is 
faid, we muft wonder how there could be fo little compaffion, and 
fo much wretchednefs, in a Chriftian land: Bit, if we fhould be at 
pains to enquire more narrowly into their cir -amftances and charac- 
ter, we fhall find by far the greateft part of them living well, and, 
at the fame time, the moft flothful and the moft worthlefs of the hu- 
man race. 

* If this undiftinguifhed charity ferved only for the relief of one 
worthlefs perfon, it would be of little confequence. But, while it 
confirms one in the habit of begging, it encourages others to begin 
the fame trade, and thus becomes no fmall difcouragement to induf- 
try. Few would toil from morning to night for a fcanty fubfiftence 
in a laborious occupation, if they could live much better by the ca- 
fier occupation of begging. 

* The certain provifion made for the poor, by means of the pub- 
lic funds colleéted for them, may be affigned as another caufe of the 
increafe of the numbers of the poor. This method of fupplying 
them is not attended with the fame bad confequences as the former, 
It is feldom that they can receive more from the public than is fuffi- 
cient for the neceflaries of life. Being diitributed by perfons who 
may, or at leaft ought to know, the general characters of fuch as 
apply, there is lefs danger of encouraging abfolute floth and idlenefs, 
while fuch as are deferving will be more probably preferred. Burt it 
is affirmed, that, by the manner in which the poor funds are com- 
monly adminiftered, an encouragement is actually given to idlenefs. 
When a large provifion is made for the poor, on which they know 
they may depend, and this is beftowed indifcriminately, no diftinc- 
tion being made between deferving and undeferving poor, the chief 
reftraint on floth and profligacy is removed. Thofe who might 
have lived comfortably by their own induftry are tempted to be idle 
by relying on fuch fupply.’ 

This enquiry concludes with the ‘* partial, local and tem- 
** porary caufes of poverty.” 

he 2d enquiry, ‘‘ Into the different methods (hitherto) 

‘* employed to provide for the poor,’’ opens a very extenfive 
ry si where matters of the higheft import to the interefts 
of fociety are treated with equal knowledge and ability. 
The nature of our Review forbids us to follow the Author 
through the neceflary minutenefs of his inveftigation, but 
we fhall endeavour to give the public a general idea of what 
' js to be met with in this part of the work. It fets out with 
Dr. Burn’s fummary of the Englifh poor laws, and an a- 
bridgement of the Scotch aéts of Parliament relative to the 
r. Thefe latter bear fo ftrong a refemblance to the for- 
mer, that had they ‘ been executed,’ fays the Author, ‘ in 
the fame manner, the burden in the northern would have 
been no lefs heavy in propertion than that now on the fouth- 
ern part of the nation—but the country in general hath been 
averie to a tax which, in England, is fo much complaince 
Ol; 
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of, and which fo imperfe€tly anfwers the end.’ This part 
of the work is more curious, as thefe a&ts of the Scotch le- 
giflature have not till now, as far as we recollect, come un- 
der the confideration of any of the writers on the poor laws. 
The Author then proceeds to enquire into the reafons why 
laws that appear, at firft ight, fo well calculated to anfwer 
the end propofed, fhould have proved fo ineffe&tual : and 
this he attributes to three caufes, to the inadequatenefs of 
the laws themfelves, to thofe that are mott adequate not be- 
ing uniformly and itri€tly put in execution, and to the im- 
poffibility of wholly remedying the evil by any human law. 

Having confidered this queftion in general, he carries his 
invettigation into the particular modes of provifion for the 
poor which have hitherto taken place. His detail refpeCting 
poor-houfes and poor-rates difplays a thorough knowledge 
of the fubjeét, and his reafoning on their advanta- 
ges and difadvantages equal difcernment, and ftrength of 
underitanding. His chief objections to poor-houtes or 
work-houfes are that they are an expenfive mode of provid- 
ing for the wants of the poor, that, when managed in the 
moft frugal manner, each individual cofts the public more 
than individuals in the lower ranks of life a€tually do fubfift 
upon with apparent content and comfort, that, according to 
the general run of management, this excefs is prodigious, 
that they tend to increafe the number of poor, that they are 
a fcene of contention and vice, improper feminaries for the 
education of youth, and that they render the poor, who en- 
ter them with good morals, either diflolute, or miferable. To 
poor-rates he objeéts their being unfriendly to indutiry, that, 
by encouraging idlenefs, they encourage vice, that the tax is 
oppreffive to the rich, without providing effeCtually for the 
poor, and that it ts an unequal tax, and therefore a bad one. 
Accounts of the police in ‘Holland, as far as it regards the 
poor, of different charitable foundations in Edinburgh, and 
elfewhere, of charity fchools in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a variety of aks) Brvneinat and appofite matter clofe this 
fecond enquiry. 

From this part of the work we fhall make the followin: 
extract, where the queftion, ‘* Whether poor children 
‘* fhould receive a literary education or not,” is confidered. 

* Without the labour of fuch, fociety could nor fubfit; the Prince 
would be left folitary in his palace, and the rich man would perifh 
amidft the abundance of his wealth ; yet there is no man who would 
choofe a laborious ftate ; nothing but néceffity could compel him to 
unremitting toil and coarfe fare, and nothing but habit from his ear- 
lieft days could reconcile him to it. Had he ever known better 
things, or had he been accuftomed in the beginning of life to eafe and 
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good living, it would have been a cruel and infupportable change to 
return from that to a ftate of penury and hard labour. 

* If, then, it be abfolutely neceflary that there fhould be a great 
proportion of mankind deftined to drudgery, in the meaneft occupa- 
tions, who mutt fweat under heavy burdens, and yet be fatisfied with 
a fcanty morfel, it is furely an object of importance to render this 
ftate as fupportable as we can make it. As nothing but early habit 
can render it tolerable, therefore to give to the meaneft of the peo- 
ple an education beyond that ftation which Providence has affigned 
them, is doing them a realinjury. This accuitoms them to a more 
eafy and comfortable manner of living than they have afterwards 
the probability of enjoying, which only ferves to render their ad- 
vanced years more unhappy ; or it tempts them to afpire to a ftation 
beyond what they can ever reafonably hope to attain ; the projpect 
of which makes them difcontented with their humble fphere. 

‘ The fon of a day labourer has before his eyes the example of 
his father, who, by perfevering induftry, and hard labour, brings 
home what is barely fufficient to afford food and cloathing to his fa- 
mily. He entertains no idea of his having a title to a better ftation 
in life than his parénts poffefled. He fees he muft fubmit to a like 
toil, or be reduced to the more defptcable ttate of beggary or want ; 
he, therefore, enters chearfully on his tafk, and is happy to find 
employment. 

* We may pity the ftate of fuch, but we feldom hear them com- 
plain. Having never known better things, they are contented with 
their lot. Temperance and exercife renders a cruft of bread and a 
cup of water more delicious to their tafte, than the richett feaft is to 
a pampered appetite. The fatigue of the day renders the fight of 
their cottage pleafant, and they lie down to a found fleep without 
fecling the hardnefs of the board they reft on.’ 

* This manner of living, which habit has rendered familiar, is 
far from being fo unhappy as many are inclined to think it. A per- 
fon who has been accuftomed to live delicately would foon faint be- 
neath that toil, which to them is little more than a recreation. In- 
ftead of groaning, we hear them whiftling and finging in the midit 
of their labour. They we enjoy few of the luxuries of life, and 
be ignorant of many pleafures which affluence affords. But they 
are alfo freed from many of thofe diiquietudes, and uneafy paffions, 
which vex the fpirits of the great, and often render even their exif- 
tence infupportable. If their induftry affords them only the plaineft 
food and cloathing, it is fome compenfation that they are perplexed 
with no ethercare. They are happily ignorant of the pangs of dif- 
‘appointed ambition, of mortified pride, and of humbled vanity. 
Their fleep is not difturbed by guilty fears, nor is their mind tor- 
tured by long laboured ichemes or hazardous defigns. Their days 
and years flide gently on in fimplicity and peace. 

* Let us now fuppofe a child born to this ilation of life, taken 
from his father’s cottage by a wealthy neighbour ; that he is com- 
fortably fed and cloathed until jhe is twelve years of age, without 
being put to any hard labour ; that he receives knowledge and edu- 
cation far beyond what his parents poflefled, or were ever able to 
afford him, and that he is then ordered to return to his father’s at 
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vel, to coarfe fare and to labour, of which he had hitherto no idea ; 
can we fay that fuch a feeming benefactor had done this perfon a re- 
al good fervice ? Is he not; on the contrary, rendered miferable, or 
wholly unfit for that ftation, which otherwife would have become 
familiar and eafy to him ? 

* It may be replied, Why compel him to return to this fervile 
ftate; why not let him rife to a better? If he cannot bear the fultr 
heat of the mid-day fun, or ftand the beating rain and chilling cold, 
let him go to an eafier occupation. Be it fo: but who then is to 
undergo that labour which he fhould have performed, for which he 
was borny and which Providence at firft affigned him? It mutt be 
either icit undone, or others, born to better things, muit fubmit to 
it. Thus, by a partial fervice done to him, a reai injury is done to 
fociety, or a kind of injuilice to fome other individual.’ 

We muft refer the Reader to the book itfelf for the re- 
mainder of this invettigation, where the Author we think de- 
cides moft fenfibly that, after being ‘* taught to read,” and 
** jnitructed in the principles of religion and morality,” the 
education of this clais of men fhould go no farther. 

In the 3d and lait enquiry, ‘‘ Into fome more effe€tual me- 
** thods for preventing the increafe of beggars, and of pro- 
‘‘ viding for the poor,’ a remedy is propofed for the evils 
complained of in the former part of the work. The Author 
however pretends not * to remove every evil complained of 
relating to the management of the poor. While the vices, 
the foliies and the weaknefles of mankind remain we mutt 
expect the continuance of fome diforders and irregularities 
in fociety. It would be therefore a vain attempt to pretend 
either entirely to prevent idlenefs and beggary, or properly 
to fupply every one deferving of our charity. In planning 
a reformation, all that can be hoped for 1s to-prevent the 
growth of abufes, and to leflen the evils which are moft no- 
torious. ‘This much at leaft feems in our power, and this 
much ought to be attempted.’ 

To bring about this reform, Dr. M‘Farlan does not think 
the repeal of the poor jaws now fubfiiting, nor the authority 
of a new {ftatute neceflary. He is of opinion that it had been 


better for the community had they never been enaéted ; but: 


now that we are accuftomed to them, that they have as it 
were taken root, at once to tear them up he is apprehenfive 
would produce many inconveniences, and great diforder. He 
wifhes therefore to try whether a well regulated police, and 
the utmoft exertion in the execution of the laws now fubfitt- 
ing would not in a great meafure remove the evils of which 
we now complain. Wecannot follow the Author through 
the whole of his propofed reform, but fhall prefent the pub- 

lic with his own ** Summary view of the Plan.” 
* Ithath appeared (fays he) from the firftand fecond enquiries af 
this work, that the great number of poer, aad the high amount of the 
poor 
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poor rate, particularly in England, arifes chiefly from not duly at- 
tending to the different characters and circumftances of thofe who 
epply for charity, and from indifcriminately granting a liberal fup- 
ply to the idle and worthlefs, as readily as to the mott deferving ob- 
jects. By this injudicious diftribution of the poor funds, an encou- 
sagement is actually given to idlenefs, and even to vice ; the poor 
rate is increafed, while many of thofe who have the beft claim to 
our charity are neglected. 

* To remedy thete evils, it is, in the preceding fe€tions propofed, 

‘ I. To eftablith a more ftrié& police, particularly in great towns, 
with a view to acquire a knowledge of the real characters and cir- 
cumftances of thofe who already are, or who are likely to become 
objects of the public charity. I have endeavoured to fhow, that, 
even in the largett cities, this is far from being fo difficult a tak as 
many are inclined to think. The inattention of citizens to this du- 
ty, 1s that which makes it appear much more arduous than it real- 
ly is. 

‘s II. I have endeavoured to flow to whom the duty of managing 
and overfeeing the poor naturally belongs. It has leon obferved, 
that if a proper plan of management was laid down, by which gen- 
tlemen might fee it to be in their power to be effentially ferviceable 
to themfelves and tothe public, there is reafon to hope that perfons 

perly qualified would not decline the duty, and that it would not 
be left to thofe of inferior characters, who, in foliciting for the of- 
fice, have only fome felfith lucrative objeét in view. 

‘ Lil. To leffen the trouble, and to affift the managers in the dif- 
charge of their duty, it is preree that in towns an infpector, or in 
large cities two or more infpectors, fhould be appointed, whofe bufi- 
nefs it fhall be to vifit the houfes, and to inform themfelves of the 
characters and circumftances of the peor and loweft clafs of people, 
of which tlicy fhall make a faithful report to the managers, who may 
thereby be enabled, not only to grant a fuitable allowance to fuch 
as isnly to them, but to profecute vagrants, and thofe of diforderly 
lives. 

* IV. I have endeavoured more particularly to point out the 
principal bufinefs of the managers, and the general rules for their 
6rdinary procedure ; that the poor of bad characters ought to re- 
ceive only the fcantieft fupply ; that, though the poor of good cha- 
raters fhould be more liberally provided for, yet this fhould never 
be equal to what an induftrious man can earn by common labour; 
that particular attention fhould be given, to diftinguifh between 
thofe who are occafionally in diftrefs, and thofe who, by age and 
‘infirmities, muft remain continued burdens on the funds ; and that 
the fupply granted to the firft be continued no longer than they 
ftand in need of it; that particular attention be alfo beftowed on 
thofe who {tand in need only of a partial fupply, and thofe who can 
do nothing for themfelves. A very fmall aid may prevent the firft 
from coming altogether on the public ; the laft have no other de- 
pendence. y 

* In procuring funds for the fupport of the poor, the managers 
muft be, at leaft for fome time, directed by what has been the prac- 
tice of the place to which they belong. In fome places, a poor rate 
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is unavoidable, Where it ean be prevented, they ought ta be cau- 
tious of impofing it. ‘Though it is far from being meant to flarve 
the poor, yet the managers ought to have frugality, in the diftribu- 
tion of their funds, always in view. If attention were paid to fuch 
rules, it is believed that the poor rate in many places, particu- 
larly in England, might be confiderably reduced, and yet the poor 
be as well provided for as they now are. 

* V. Where the poor are chiefly provided for by out penfions, it is 
propofed to oblige thofe who receive penfons to wear a badge. This is 
with a view to prevent thofe who can live without penfions from ap- 
plying, and to prevent thofe who receive penfions from begging. 
An exemption from wearing a badge may be fometimes granted, but 
. to thofe only who are known to be the moft needy and the moft de- 
ferving. 

‘ VI. That, to enforce the authority of the managers, to prevent 
vagrancy, and to reprefs idlenefs and vice in the lower clatles ot the 
people, it is propofed that Bridewells, or correétion-houfes, fhould 
be built in every town and large parifh. Though, through ex- 
treme bad management, they have not anfwered any good purpofe 
in Britain, yer it is fhown from fats, that they may be rendered 
highly ferviceable by a very moderate degree of attention, and that, 
without them, no regular plan of police can ever be put in execu- 
tion. A plan of a correction-houfe, with rules for the management 
of it, is laid down, and fome other propofed plans confidered.’ 

In the appendix, notice is taken of various publications 
both at home and abroad on the fame fubje& ; and fome fen- 
fible queries relative to the poor are inferted, which were 
fentto the Author by a friend. 

Upon the whole, we think the — is indebted to this 
intelligent Writer for the pains and attention he has beftow- 


ed on a fubjeét at once intricate, and of the higheft confe-. 


quence to fociety. And, whatever may be the fate of his 
plan, we fincerely wifh him long to enjoy that heartfelt fa- 
tisfation which a confcioufnefs of having endeavoured to de 
good will always impart to the virtuous and feeling mind. 





Art. VIL. The Cupricious Lady, a Comedy, altered from Beaumont 
‘and Fletcher. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 


ae play is an alteration of the Scornful Lady, to a- 
dapt it to prefent times and manners. We know 
that many people are fo highly pleafed by the ftrong colour- 
ing of the poets, and others have acquired fuch a reverential 
regard for the antique, that we fhall hazard much in ventur- 
ing to give it as our opinion, that Beaumont and Fletcher fo 
frequently offend probability both in manners and fable, ag 
fcarcely to be reconcileable, by any alteration, to truth and 
nature. ‘That they have many very {triking beauties, we 
are fenfible ;- and that they might greatly contribute by their 
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wit and pathos to affift one, or cne hundred modern dramas, 
we are ready to allow. They are a mine of treafure, in 
which the poetic labourer who has not wealth enough of his 
own, may dig with infinite profit; he ought however to fur- 
nifh new vechicles for the conveyance of his diamonds, and 
to give them a {moother polifh, or they will hardly appear to 
fo much advantage as a well fet counterfeit. 

Let any impartial petfon determine whether the Elder 
Lovelefs preferves in the leaft degree the manners of a well 
bred and polite gentleman, or if a lady were likely to be won 
by his ftile of courtfhip. We think the comedy might as 
well be called the Scornful or Capricious Gentleman, as Lady, 
for furely none but Grimalkin ever wooed in his mode. 

Of the alteration little can be faid, becaufe little has been 
done except negatively, that is, much has been left out, and 
in general with propriety. Some things however of neceflity 
have been added. The following fcene contains more, we 
believe, of the prefent Author’s (and we have read with 
fome attention) than all the reft of the play ; from which our 
Readers will be enabled to determine, how far the ftile and 
manner of the Modern Writer affimilates with the Ancient. 
* Scene changes, Enter Younc Love ess, Captain, aad Poet. 

Capt. Well, but, my gallant Lovele/s, tho’ thy brother-be come 
home, and hath refumed his fortune, marriage will cure all again. 
There’s no fear of the widow’s hufband returning to life again. 

Poet. Yes, yes, Marriage will cure all again ; and thanks to our 
moft excellent Lady Grocer, for giving us fuch good rea/ons to be 
merry ! 

1 Teo. Why, "faith, Gentlemen, I muft join you in the gene- 
ral mirth; for our moft excellent Lady Grocer, as you call her, hath 
not only made me merry, but wife. In fhort, fhe has fhewn me the 
end of my dine, and happily has taught me to barter folly—for re- 
StcBtion. 

Poet. (whifpering tothe Captain.) What does he mean by Reflection ? 

Capt. D-ma me, if I know !—I never made ufe of fuch a word in 
all my life. 

Poet. Well, noble Lovele/i, you are pleas’d to be merry, “we ‘ee ? 

2°. Lov. Why yes, Gentlemen, merry in fort, but not mad, ‘There 
was a time I could be the latter ; but the full moon, that then influ- 
enced my underftanding, is now on its wane, and ] am juft as I 
fhould be. 

Capt. and Poct, Explain—explain—my noble Lovele/s ! 

1. Low. Why, as thus: Born with ftrong paffions and a good 
conflitution, they played into each other’s hands againft my reafon— 
my fortune furnifhed them with the means:—but juft before the 
game was up, this charming Widow betted on my fide, turned the 
luck againft my adverfaries, and thus I recovered my original itake. 

Capt. Z-nds! I don’t well underftand this lingo. 

Port, I fear we’re all aground, Captain, (afde)—Well, but va 
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noble Lowek/i, you don’t mean to forfake as? Confider, we have 
been your dasrek friends. 

1. Lov. Aye, but you fee the deareft friends.muft part. Come, 
come, you have had your turn out of me long enough, in all con- 
fcience ! It is but looking out for fuch another fool as I have been ; 
and fure, Gentlemen, you cannot pay fo fafhionable a town as this 
is, fo ill a compliment, as to think you’ll long want a choice. 

Capt. Prithee, my noble Lovele/s, do but confider!—We are un- 
done, if you defert us. . 

1. Lov. For fhame, Captain! If you have the courage you pre- 
tend to, carry it to the camp; your country demands it, and will 
pay you nobly for it. If it is but pretence (as I have ftrong reafon 
to think it is) you mutt take it to other markets—the Sfew's and Gam- 
ing-boufes. There you will meet with thofe to whom the confciouf- 
nefs of deferving chaffifement will make the counterfeit pais for the re- 
ality. —As to you, my little Poet, who feein to be born for the age 
you live in, the World, I dare fay, will do you more juftice ; for 
fince your fraternity have fhortened the road to fame by pulling 
down the merit of others to their own level, the Worfhipful Compa- 
ny of Scribblers cut no inconfiderable figurein the great Corporation 
of Knaves and Fools. eeu. 

Capt. So, fo, ’tis all over, I fee!—D-mn me, this-comes of fol- 
lowing Younger Brothers; fellows who are often as much obliged 
to live by their wits as other people ! . 

Poet, This plot thickens too foon, Captain'—~We muft lay our 
next deeper.—Adieu Lovele/s./ (Eart w7th'Captain. 

Y. Lov. Farewell, my once noble compeers ; and as I have met 
with my reformation, may ye as fpeedily meet with your deferts!— 

Enter Wipow. 

Wid. So, Mr. Lovele/s, I faw your companions on the ftairs ! 
They looked rather moodily, methought, and feemed to caft their 
eyes upon ime as the caufe of their ill temper. 

Y. Lov. Thou haft guefs’d right, my fweet Widow !—A man 
going into bondage like me, having no occafion for a train, I took 
the liberty of difcharging my fupernumerary attendants. __ 

Wid, I fhould be forry, Sir, to break in upon your pleafures. 

VY. Lov. Thou wert born to heighten them, my fweet Widow; 
and ’tis with fhame I now reflect, ever to have called my former fol- 
lies by that name. 


Wid. But art thou fure now, thou wilt never relapfe, and find 
thyfelf again miftaken ! 

Y. Lov, O! never after recovering a furfeit !—It is your fickly 
appetite that finds a novelty in variety ; but your man of experince 
knowing how unhealthy it is, fits down pleafed with the wholfome- 
nefs of a good fingle difh, and fticks to it to the end of his life. 

Wid, I€1 was but fure now, that you would conftantly obferve 
this regimen 

Y, Lov. You being the phyfician, how can you doubt it ? 

Wid. QO, I do not doubt the goodnefs of my prefcriptions! But 
may not you, like a fpoiled child, refufe the phyfic, tho’ it be ad, 
winiftered to you for your own good ? 





Y. Low, Never, when it comes from fo fair and kind a hand 
Befides, 
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Befides, I have fo long experienced what it was to be z/?, that I fhall 
now be the more guarded againft a relapfe. 

Wid. Well, 1 find I mutt rruft to thofe promifes; and. as you 
have cured me of the folly of knighthood, I am the more apt to flat- 
ter myfelf, 1 might have cured you of the follies of variety and diff- 

tion, 
iz 1°. Low. Why, this is as it fhould be ;—a free confeffion on both 
fides, and the only way to make our union lafting.—As for my part, 
Pm determined to 4 happy ; and when once a man takes up ferioutly 
this refolution, it is hardly in the power of accidents to thwart it. 

td. I will not promife fo ftoutly, but hope to learn obedience 
from my hufband. 

T. Low. Here, then, let me fign and feal (hiffes her hand) 

And thus my liberty refign ; 
My greateft happinefs to call you mine. Exeunt, 

It requires little penetration to obferve, that the fcene is 
of a very different complexion from the others where the o- 
riginal Authors fpeak. When the old writers ufed a meta- 
pent they did not run it out of breath, fearful left they 

ould never find another. From the fpeech of Young 
Lovelefs beginning ‘‘ OQ! never after recovering a furfeit,” 
the allufion to phytic, ficknefs, and health, is dragged 
through fix fpeeches, till every Reader of tafte muft indeed 
have hada furfeit. It is the bufinefs of him who alters and 
“wi the plays of thers, to read his author with circum- 
fpection, ‘to endeavour to catch his manner wherever he 
makes additions, and to warm his imagination, if poffible, 


till he equals what he imitated. 


— = 





Arr. VIII. Elements of the Theory and Praétice of Phyfick and Surgery, 
7 J. Aitkin, M.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. boards. No Bookfeller’s 
A | 


mec. 


F thefe volumes, the latter has been in the hands of the 
public for feveral years; and if we miftake not, it has 

been a general and a jufi opinion, that Dr. Aitkin’s Ele- 
ments of Surgery are the offspring of Vanity and affectation. 
The additional volume is well calculated to confirm this o- 
pinion. The reader, as he toils through it, is diftracted be- 
tween contrary inclinations ; fometimes he 1s difpofed to 
throw away the book in difguft at the quaint and far fetched 
terms in which the Author has attempted to difguife trite 
and obvious refleétions, and fometimes he is amufed at the 
itrutting dignity of expreffion in which he has conveyed his 
fingular opinions. Dr. Aitkin imprefies us with the idea of 
a pedant itraining every nerve in the fearch of words and 
ares that have the appearance of deep erudition, little {o- 
icitous, nay perhaps incapable of judging, whether they are 
harth. or elegant, obfcure or ptripicaous, proper- or impro- 
aobits per; 
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per and fhould memory or invention furnifh what he feeks, 
e feems to feize it with the moft eager avidity, and to dii- 

Jay it to his Reader with an air of confcious triumph, anda 
{mile of the happieft felf-complacency.. The Author’s la- 
bours have not been unfuccefsful, and we venture to foretel 
that when affectation and ignorance fhall have fucceeded in the 
efforts they are daily making to expel fimplicity and propriety 
out of the Englifh language, then Dr. Aitkin’s writings 
will be ftudied as models of claffical elegance. In fupport of 
this prediétion we adduce the following paflages. ‘* The 
diagnoftic of meafles fever prior to the f{pecific eruption is 
chiefly colleéted from the foesified affetion of the eyes.” 
‘¢ The ague poifon is varioufly virulent and its morbific in- 
fluence will be proportioned.” In one place the Author 
talks of ** the medical conduct of a circumitance,’® and in 
another of ‘* ardent fpirit being fupremely antifeptic over 
dead animal fubftances.”’ 

That the Reader may not fufpeé& that thefe fpecimens are 
unfair reprefentations of this Writer’s mode of expreffion, 
we fhall tranfcribe a whole paragraph or two.. ‘‘ Materia 
medica in a reftrifted and vulgar acceptation denotes the mafs 
of the pharmaceutic remedies or drugs chiefly which are ftill 
monftroufly numerous, and have obtained in general efti- 
mation a preponderance over the dietetic ones, opprobrious 
and highly pernicious.” ‘* Anaffiduous application of re- 
medies as {pecified, accommodated to the intenfity of veficu- 
lar fever, conftitutes any {peciality of cure it feems to admit.” 
The whole work confifts of the fame obfcure and uncouth 
jargon. If Lucian himfelf had undertaken to ridicule medi- 
cine, he could not have contrived a ftyle better adapted to 
his purpofe. | 

Wecome now to make a few obfervations on the doc- 
trines delivered by Dr. Aitken. In his preface he fets out 
with bidding defiance to the tyrant, authority. Writers 
may perhaps be divided into three claffes, when confidered 
with refpe&t to the deference they pay to authority, the firit 
confifting of thofe who implicitly adopt received opinions, 
the fecond of thofe who deviate from them from conviction 
and a regard. to truth, the third of thofe who reje& them 
merely becaufe they are the received opinions. “The few de- 
viations of Dr. Aitkin we are inclined to impute to the laft 
mentioned motive. We fay the few deviations, becaufe in 
reality the chief novelty of thefe elements confifts in thar 
Secler mode of expreffion which has been already noticed. 


His plaftic power, for example, is neither more nor lefs 
than the principle called by fome, nature, by others vis medi- 
catrix nature, &c. Dr. Aitken’s denomination well e- 
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nough exprefles that modification by which fuch effects ag 
new granulations of flefh, &c. are produced, but of thofe 
violent efforts, fuch as profufe fweats, by which nature at- 
tempts to relieve herfelf from acute and dangerous difeafes, it 
conveys no idea, : 

Among the fingular tenets of this Author may be enume- 
rated a itrong antipathy to emetics : how far this notion is 
juft, we fubmit to the judgment of praétitioners. He alfo 

lieves that in the exhibition of opium, the ftimulant pow- 
er of that-drug may be fafcly negleéted. Now this is not 
only a falfe, but a dangerous doétrine ; it is contrary to uni- 
verfal practice and univerfal experience. Should any unex- 
perienced perfon be induced to exhibit opium in pleurify, 
oR ne and the like difeafes by the authority of Dr. Ait- 

in (and furely if nothing was to be dreaded from its ftimu- 
lating qualities, no good reafon could be given for with- 
holding it in inflammatory complaints) he would foon be 
convinced, by too melancholy a proof, of the temerity with 
which our Author has ventured to recede from the general 
opinion. Ina writer who profefles to defpife authority, fuch 
an indication of cure as the plentiful ufe of diluents in order 
to wafh away faline and acrimonious matter, will be thought 
a little extraordinary. | 

Of Nofologifts Dr. Aitkin afferts, that their labours have 
not been “‘ entirely waited, becaufe they ferve to fhew the 
vanity of the attempt.” After fuch a declaration, it would 
feem to require no vulgar fhare of confidence in his own abi- 
lities to compofe a nofology. He however has not been dif- 
couraged by the failure of his predeceflors, and if we may be 
allowed to parody a line of the poet, he will be found 

* Such in thofe pages as in all the reft.” 

If obfcure and unintelligible definitions conftitute the me- 
rit of a nofologift, he will be efteemed the Magnus Apollo 
of the fcience. 

Thefe fpecimens of the ftile and the doétrines of this 
work will we doubt not, be deemed by many redundant, and 
by all fufficient. But before we conclude, 1t will be proper 
to mention an artifice of the Do&tor’s, in which though he 
has had many rivals, yet he muft be allowed to‘ have gone 
beyond them all ; we mean in fwelling out his fcanty mate- 
tials into two very large octavo Voiames*. © Many f his pa- 
ges do not contain more that¥ three or four lines of original 
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* Mr. Cadell bockfeller frit advertifed this publication’ at 14s. 
in boards. “Mr. Dilly has fince advertifed the fame book to be fold 
at 128. im boards, but we arg ‘not informed of the reafon of this ve- 
tiation of pubiither or of price. 
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matter, and many none at all; the deficiency is fupplied 
by numerous fynonimes and a parade of unnecefflary quo- 
tations. 





Art. 1X. Confpedus Medicine Theoretica. Ad ufum Academi* 
cum. spre: 10 5 Gregory, M. D. Ed. alt.i. e. A View of the 
Theory of Medicine. ‘By Dr. Gregory. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s. boards. Creech. Edinburgh. 


| T the entrance of this work we meet with a preface or 

 differtation of very confiderable length. It furnithes 
us with an account of the improvements and additions to be 
found in this fecond edition, the Author’s reafons for ufing 
in his text book a language different from thatin which he 
delivers his leftures, and a brief hiftory of Medicine with 
obfervations on collateral fubjeéts. As this differtation is 
perhaps the only part of the work which can be ftriétly con- 
fidered as original, it requires particular attention.. Befides 
many corrections and enlargements throughout the whole 
performance, this edition is made one third larger than the 
former by the addition of the therapeza. 

Notwithitanding the advice of many of his friends, and 
in particular of his bookfeller, the prince of critics, who affur- 
ed him that there are now few readers or purchafers of Latin 
books on medical fubje&ts, he has perfifted in writing in that 
language ; fowhe is of opinion that the contrary practice, 
which has for fome time prevailed in this and fome other 
countries, and now indeed begins to prevail univerfally, threa- 
tens {cience with great inconveniences ; as in the fri place 
new improvements and difcoveries are prevented from patiing 
from country tocountry with the fame rapidity as when learned 
men ufed one common language, or what is ftill worfe, they 
are entirely confined to the {pot where they were firft made ; 
and fecondly many valuable Authors are condemned to un- 
difturbed repofe on the fhelves of gloomy libraries. Nay 
perhaps, fays he, the time will come whon phyficians fhail 
apply to Latin works the fame expreflion, with the change 
of only a fingle word, that in the ages of darknefs was ufed 
by the Monks of thofe which were written in Greek, “ It 
is Latin, it can neither be decyphered nor underftood.” 
Such are the reafons by which Dr. Gregory has been in- 
duced to recommend to his pupils the ttudy and ufe of the 
Latin language by his authority and example. He next pro- 
ceeds to confider what is to be underftood by the term Zheo- 
ry of Medicine, the difficulties under which it labours, and 
the rocks on which theorifts have in general fplit. To this 
tucceeds a iketch of the rife and progrefs of medicine. The 
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characters of the moft celebrated medical authors both in an- 
cient and modern times, have been fo frequently the objects 
of critical difcuffion, that it is difficult to advance any olsfer- 
vations that have not been anticipated by others. Accord: 
gly our Author has coritented himfelf with repeating the 
received opinions on their merits and defe&s.: But the way 
in which he has executed this deferves commendation. His 
manner of expreffion is fprightly and agreeable, his meta- 
phors are well fupported and well adapted, and he has hap- 
pily contrafted the praifes and the cenfures that have been be- 
ftowed upon the feveral fyftematic writers. 

We now come to the-laft topic, viz. fome reflections on | 
the prefent ftate of ype and on the-advantages and -difad- 
vantages refulting from thie maxims by which medical pur- 
fuits are now dire&ted. The following extract will, we 
hope, convey to our -Readers fome idea of-our Author’s 
mode of thinking. We have alfo another reafon for telecs- 
meg this paflage, it 1s becaufe in our: opinion the remarks 
contained in it deferve the attention not of phyficians on- 
ty, but of others; for notwithftanding ‘our daily boatts of 
fuperior refinement and’ Knowledge, empirics are as nume- 
rous and as »mpudent, and therefore muft meet with as 
great encouragement in the prefent.as at any former period. 

After having ftated- the mifchiefs arifing from a blind defe- 
rence to the opinions of celebrated writers, the Author pro- 
eeeds thus ¢ “a “ 

* But another evil, of a very ‘different nature, and originating 
from a quite oppofite fource, now corrupts medicine, and threatens 
more immiment danger. -Phyficians utterly rejecting both authori- 
ty and reafoning, have fet about enlarging and unproving the falu- 
tary art, by experiments and. obfervations alone, which can admit 
ef no doubt, Hence have arifen credulity and a fenfelefs admiration 
of whatever medicines miftake or defign have propofed, at the fame 
time extolling them with the, moft fanguiné commendations, and 
boldly affirming that they were infallible remedies for certain dif- 
eafes. | 

* We cannot be furprifed that fuch kind of knowledge, fo well 
adapted to the ignorant and the idle, fhould have proved acceptable 
to many as well phyficians as others, and that great.oumbers fhould 
have employed their endeavours where the labour was fo iaconfider-’ 
able and the rewards fo ample. It has in fact happened that many 
semedies,.fome good and more bad, have been brought forward and 
many obfervations made, and many forged by phyficians. under a 

erfuafion that they thus not only advanced the art they profeffed, 
Sa alfo acquired for themfelves both reputation and profit. But, if 
} may again quote Bacon, it is not only neceffary to procure a great- 
er number of experiments, and thofe of a quite different kind from 
what have been hitherto made, but likewife to introduce a quite dit- 
ferent orderand mode of proceeding in conducting fuch experiments ; 
far 
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for as it was before obferved, vague experiment with no object in 
view, is mere groping in the dark, and tends rather to confound than 
enlighten. But when they are conducted by certain rules, and ina 
continued feries, then juft expectations may be formed of advancing 
the fciences. 

¢ Were even all the obfervations true, and the remedies that have 
been propofed efficacious, itill a certain theory would be neceflary, 
in order that the phylician may know when it is proper to give his 
medicine, and when, and with what view, to withhold or change it, 
as a change of circumftances may require: for every one who is the 
leaft verfed in thefe matters knows, that the more excellent the me- 
dicine, the greater danger is to be apprehended from an improper ap- 

lication of it, and the greater care is requifite to exhibit it with 
fafety and effeSt. Notwithitanding this, a blind and boundlefs con- 
fidence in the power of fuch and fuch remedies to heal fuch and fuch 
difeafes, is fo natural and pleafing to the vulgar, and indeed to all 
who are not endued with true fcience; that if the fame madnefg 
fhould feize phyticians themfelves, the foundation on which alone 
it can ftand, being deftroyed, the fcience of medicine muft fall to the 
ground. : 

Such credulity and boafting with refpect to the wonderful and al- 
moft divine virtues of certain medicines, may indeed ferve the pur- 
pofes of mountebanks, and are excufeable in the common people, 
but nothing can be more unworthy of a man of fenfe and learning, 
and efpecially of an honeft and candid phyfician; for fuch an one 
knows, or leaftought.to know, if he will make ufe of his reafon and 
fenfes, that there does not nor can there exift a cértain and infalliblé 
remedy for e¥en the moft trifling complaint. Nor would any man 
of found intellect (unlefs he wifhes to deceive) make an unlimited 
promife to cure the flighteft cough or headach of toothach by any 
medicines ; for fuch power does not exift in the whole fcience and 
art of medicine, far lefs in a fingle remedy, however vaunted. Such 
is the ftructure of the human body that it is expoied to various dif- 
eafés, from varions caufes, from which, it recovers fooner or later, 
either by the unaflifted efforts of nature, or by the aid of fuch reme- 
dies as are proper to promote her endeavours, but fcarcely ever by 
the effects of medicine alone without the help of nature. Now fince 
the condition of the body wonderfully varies in different men, and 
indeed in the fame perfon at different times, it is evident that the 
beft and moft efficacious medecinés will not alwavs produce the fame 
effects, nor be always beneficial, but fometimes hurtful, and that 
the efforts of nature herfelf, which in gencral do fo much fervice, 
will be fometimes excetlive, fometimes inconfiderable, or none at 
all, and fometimes again immoderate and therefore very dangerous. 
Moreover fome diforders ave abfolutely incurable; the innate pow- 
ers of the conftitution make no efforts againit them, nor do an 
medicines. produce the finalleft good effect. It it neceffary therefore 
to be on our guard againit fuch natural and common miftakes with 
refpect to the virues of remedies and the efficacy and dominion of the 
art itfelf; for they are not only unbecoming a wife and ingenuous 
phyfician, but lead to worfe and more dangerous errors. The can- 
did confeffion of the fagacious and experienced Radcliffe fhould be 
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deeply infixed in the minds of all medical perfons and efpeciall 
fludents, whofe credulity is greater as their experience is little or 
none. ‘* When I was young, faid he, and little converfant in the 
art; I had at leait twenty remedies for every difeafe, but now I am 
grown old in the practice of medicine, F know at leaft twenty dii- 
eafes for which I have not a fingle remedy.” 

We fhould now proceed to a difcuffion of the doétrines 
contained in thefe volumes, but we have already in a former 
number affigmed our reafons for not erttering into a parti- 
cular exammiation of text books. Of the prefent per- 
formance it may be fufhcient to obferve in general, that the 
learned Reader will not find the ftock of his ideas much en- 
larged~by a perufal of it, but for fach Readers it was not de- 
figned. The Author has avarled himfelf of the privilege 
that belongs to all compilers of elementary treatifes, of 
taking their materials wherever they are to be found. 
The phyfiology appears to have beem drawn from the 
beft writers: the pathology amd therapeutics nearly cor- 
refpond to the moft approved opinions taught in the Britith 
fchools. This will not furely be underftood as a reproach. 
For fo young a teacher as Dr. Gregory, it is fufficient praite 
that he has fele€ted with judgment and arranged with per- 
fpicuity the obfervations of others. Jt were neither to be 
expected nor wifhed that he fhould have conftracted a new 
theory of medicine. 

The Author is entituled to great praife on account of the 
propriety of his flyle: this is the part of his work which 
more peculiarly belongs to him. It is fmooth, clear, and 

ure, at leaft as pure as the nature of his fubject will admit. 

t is not like many modern books deformed by afperities 
from ignorance of the Latin idiom, mor Irke others render- 
ed aS by an affectation of elegance. 
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Art. X. OEavres d Hiftoire, Naturelle & de Philofophie, de Charles 
Bonnet. Works relating to Natural Hiflory and Philofophy. 
By Ch. Bonnet, 8vo. t2 toms. 31. 3s. 


HOSE of our Readers who are fond of natural hiftory, 

and efpecially of the {peculative part, will be pleafed to 

hear of this collection. It is not however a mere colleétion ; 
the additions are very confiderable amounting perhaps to a 
third of the whole: they appear under various forms, of 
notes, eflays, and letters. All Europe is well acquainted 
with the writings 6f M. Bonnet; it would therefore be im- 
proper for us to enter into a particular confiderarion of their 
micrits. 
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merits, Inftead of taking this ftep, we fhall, by way of fpe- 
cimen of the additional matter, lay before our Readers a 
tranflation of one of the letters relating to a fubje& in the 
higheft degree-curious and imterefting, and at the fame time 
known, we believe, in this courtry, erly in confequence of 
fome vague reports. : 

“ Letter 43. To Sr Spallanzani, Genthod 13th of Ja- 

nuary 1781. 

“« | perceive by your interetting reply, may dear and cele- 
brated friend, that our opinions coincide on feveral points ; 
this coincidence affords me. the greater pleafure, be- 
caufe it fhews that I have reafoned juftly on feveral of your 
experiments. But fuch a coincidence is no new thing between 
you and me, for how often have we converged in hike manner 
on feveral topics of natural hiftory. It may be faid, that 
my foul fometimes paffes into your brain, ard yours into 
mine. [ owe you many acknowledgements for having in- 
terrupted the compofition ef your work on the generation 
of plants, in order to write that long and excellent letter 
which youcall wpon meto anfwer. f. am farprifed that you 
have been able to do itin two days. I am not fo happy as 
you in this refpe&t, and am able to allot a few hours only 
every day te compofition, fo that when I write letters of eigh- 
teen or twenty pages, you may be fure that they have taken 
up at leaft twelve days. I muft therefore now in my turn, 
fufpend my own labours for the fake of anfwering the prin- 
cipal articles of yours of the 12th of December. I fhall 
follow the-order of your articles, or rather of my own in my 
Jaft letter, which you yourfelf followed, and to which you 
replied. Aub 

‘¢ 1. I doubted not but the experiments which I propofed 
to you, in order to deteé&t the germ in the ovarium before 
fecundation would likewife fuggeft themfelves to your con- 
fideration. You feem not to expeé much from them: you 
prefume that the extreme minutenefs, as weil as the tran{pa- 
rency of the germ, woukd conceal it from all your refearches. 
It feems to me, that the firft ftep is to find the means of 
diminifhing the tranfparency of the germ without altering 
it; for in my opinion this rather, than its extreme minute- 
nefs keeps it concealed from the moft piercing looks of the 
obferver. A very{mall drop of vinegar orfpirit of nitre pour- 
ed on the cicatricula of the egg, by condenfing a little the 
moifture which dilutes the folids of the germ, may perhaps 
render them perceptible. You might alfo try other liquors. 
Iwo other means fuggeft themfelves to my mind: the firft 
would confiit in endeavouring to {fpread a liquor coloured 


by fome vegetable tin€ture over the yolk: how do we know 
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but the veflels of the yolk would abforb this tinéture, and 
carry it to the germ: fhould it only colour the contiguous 
parts, it would at leait fhew its place or point. ‘The action 
of the veflels fhould be aided by a gentle heat. The inge- 
nious procefs employed by Mr. Begueiin to fhew the fuccef- 
five progrefs of the chicken in the egg would not be unfer- 
yvaceable to you in your attempts: again who knows but a 
certain degree of heat would contribute to render the germ 
apparent by coagulating its lymph? to fubftitute the femen 
of thecock, or any other bird, would be another means of 
attaining the fame end. As the femen is beyond contro- 
verfy the liquor which has the greatett influence over the 
germ, itfeems to be beft adapted to produce foine fud- 
den change which might tender it acceffibie to our micro- 
{copes. 

*¢ 2. I am obliged to Mefizs de Reaumer and Nollet, for 
thofe little breeches of waxed taffety, which they contrived 
for the male of a certain fpecies of the frog, in order to 
difcover the manner in which he impregnates his female : 
and I am not lefs obliged to you for the repetition of this 
ingenious experiment. The male, which you cloathed with 
thefe breeches, did not accomplifh the impregnation af the 
female, becaufe the femen remained then in his breeches. 
Since this liquor impregnated artificially the tad-poles to 
‘which you applied it, there can be no doubt but that it was 

real femen. 

“* 3. You are shen of opinion that the fufpicion * J inti- 
mated in this article is not without foundation. [| learn from 
this article of your letter a new trath, viz. ‘‘that in the 
TREE-FROG, the tad-poles are fometimes found fecundated, 
though they remain as yet in the rectum, whether it hap- 
pens in confequence of the femen fliding into the orifice of 
‘that gut, or becaufe the tadpoles fcarce out of the rectum, 
and already moiftened by the femen, perhaps return into it 
in confequence of the motions of the female at the inftant 
fhe is furprized by the obferver.”” Both thefe explanations 
appear much more probable than my own. 

‘< 4. Tam glad to be informed that you have feen very 
diftinétly the circulation of the blood in tad-poles, even be- 
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* This fufpicion is thus expreffed in the preceding letter ‘* Here 
IT am unable to difcover the fenfe of your expreflions.” * that the 
fecundation of the eggs efieéted without the body of the mothér, 
penetrates a “a little way within her.” ‘Is it poffible that the 
action of the femen fheuld be propagated by the aid of the gcla- 
tinous matter which eyvelops the eggs? but Louzht not fo attempt 
to guefs your meaning. 
fore 
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fore they began to moveat all. Many other inteftine move- 
ments no doubt take place in our germs, before they are 
fufficiently developed te move theirfmall limbs. If germs 
are originally contained one within the other, if they grow 
one by means of another, a vaft number of inteftine move- 
ments muit have taken place in them “fince the time of their 
creation. 

‘* 5. I am always a great gainer, when according to _ 
wifhes I point out to you new experiments to make. ou 
have then made upon the fecundated eggs of fifhes that 
which I indicated, ( Art. 318. Corps Organ:) in order to af- 
certain whether thefe eggs might be kept in the dry like thofe 
of the tufted polypus; and you have found that they do 
not poflefs this priviledge. Your various ways of proceeding 
permit me not to doubt of the truth of the refult. You 
have carried this experiment {till farther to the fecundated 
embryos of frogs and toads, and you have found that they do 
not, any more than the eggs of fifhes poffefs the property of 
keeping in thedry. My hypothefis then with reipect to the 
re-peopling of dried ponds is infupportable: but may not 
this priviledge, which hath been refufed to the cess of fifhes, 
have been accorded to fifhes themfelves in the ftate of in- 
fancy, or at fome.other period of their life. I am very de- 
firous of knowing:the conjeéture you fubftitute intftead of 
mine, and which you intend to explain in your work. 

‘* 6. You have feaited me by your account of the 
fingular manner in which the male falamander impregnates 
the female : the whole of this was entirely new tome. The 
falamander is then very chafte in his amours; no true copu- 
lation takes place between the two. individuals;—only a few 
carefles on the part of the male, which prepare the female for 
fecundation. ‘Ihe male darts his femen into the water; it 
forms a little whitifh cloud, which goes to envelop the open 
and fwoln anus of the female and fhe is fecundated. What 
pity that the poets were unacquainted with the chafte amours 
of our falamanders; they would have turned them to good 
account in their fidtions. That of Zephyr and Flora bears a 
ttrong analogy to the fecundation of the palm; in the ani- 
mal kingdom I know nothing which refembles it more than 
the impregnation of your falamanders. That of marine 
plants approaches ftill nearer, the male does not proje& 2 
fine powder, but a liquor which in like manner forms a little 
cloud in the water. 

** Since the femen of the male is always mixed with water, 
1 fee the reafon why the artificial impregnation does not 
fucceed with pure femen. The obferver muft imitate na- 
ture and dilute it with water. I fuppofe with you that the 
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very thick feed of the falamander requires dilution in order 
to effe& the natural and artificial fecundation. In like man- 
ner the wifdom of nature has found the means of diluting 
the human femen by the lymph, which fo many veflels pour 
into the tefticles and the ss eat veficles. Phyfiologifts tell 
us wonderful things on this fubje&, 

‘<>. Few fpeétacles are fo engaging to the philofophic 
obferver as that prefented by the amours of animals, and the 
various means by which the Author of nature hath ordained 
that they fhould preferve their fpecigs. Should fome able 
phyfiologift ever undertake to compofe a complete hiftory of 
generation, he would undoubtedly begin by a delineation 
of the amours of animals and plants ; and if he fhould be 
as great a painter as the illuftrious Buffon, he will attain the 
art of interefting the underftanding without exciting the 

ons; he will produce nota phyfical Venus, but a phy- 
ical Minerva. There is room for fuppofing that the dif- 
ferent modes of fecundation, obfervable in different animals, 
are proportional to the degree of fenfation accorded to each 
{pecies, or, what amounts to the fame thing, to their capa- 
city forenjoyment. What difference in this refpe€&t between 
the fith or.falamander, and the ape, the ittag, or dog ; and in 
the imperial race of man, how is the phyfical part modified 
by the moral ! | 

‘¢ 8. It is certainly very remarkable that amphibious ani- 
mals, fuch as toads and the tree frog, never depofit their em- 
bryos on the ground, where they muit infallibly perifh, and 
that they always take care to depofit them in water, their 
uatyralelement. You even give me to underftand that they 
do not Jay them in the firft water they find, that they never 
lay them in running waters, which would convey them 
away and would not {upply them with proper food; but that 
they conftantly depofit them in ftagnant waters, where the 
little tad-poles are not expofed to concuffion, and where 
they are always furrounded by proper food, This kind of 
inftin& very nearly imitates forefight, and attains its end 
equally well. But fince we cannot in this cafe admit real 
forefight, which belongs exclufively to reafon or intelli- 
gence, it remains to be afcertained how our amphibious ani- 
mals are fo unerringly determined to quit the earth for the 
fake of laying their eggs in dormant waters. The female, | 
fhould imagine, coated by the defire of laying mutt feel a cer- 
tain internal fenfation, which renders her abode on dry ground 

ainful, and infpires her with the defire of gaining the water, 
and fince ttagnant waters are not fo cold as running waters, 
this may perhaps be the reafon why the prefers the former, 
not on account of her young, of which fhe cannot have any 
know- 
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knowlege, or-forefee the wants: for it is thus that nature 
hath on all occafions provided for the wants of young ani- 
mals; fhe hath found means to conneét thefe wants with 
thofe which the parents muft feel in certain circumitances. 
Your memory muft fuggeft fo many initances as to render it 
unneceilary for me to point them out. Befides I fee you 
entirely agree with me with refpect to the forefight and in- 
telligence, attributed fo gratuitoufly, and fo unphilofophi- 
cally to brutes. 

‘¢ g, I knew not that your illuftrious compatriot Valif- 
nier) had entertained the fame idea as myfelf, concerning 
the effe&t of the long embraces of male frogs and toads. Nor 
did I recolie&t that Swammerdam on the contrary had fup- 
poied that fo far from facilitating the paflage of the eggs into 
the tubes, they rather ferve to hinder it. I fhould not then 
have known which fide to have taken between thefe two 
great authorities, if nature herfelf had not pronounced her 
decifion from your lips: You inform methen that the opi- 
nion of Swammerdam, that the females are not embraced 
by the males, until the eggs have already traverfed the 
tubes is not generally true ; that it does not hold but in the 
tree frogs, and by no means in the aquatic frogs and 
in toads, but that Valifnieri is right with refpeét to the 
green aquatic frog. in this cafe then no general rule can 
be eftablifhed, as you very properly remark, and we 
_ wait till new alent have increafed the number of 
acts. 

*¢ yo. Mr. Demours had raifed our curiofity to a very 
high pitch, by his account of the addrefs of the male toad 
in affiiting the female in bringing forth. His details were fo 
circumftantial, that the truth of the fa& appeared to be un- 
queftionable, and I hefitated not to make ufe of it in the 
Contemplations. Butit is really very fingular, that neither you, 
my worthy friend, nor Mr. Roefel, fhould have furprifed 
the male toad in this interefting employment. This would 
appear to weaken the credit due to the recital of the French 
obferver, if teftimonies fimply negative could impair the moft 
pofitive affirmation. Mr. ad ought, as you obferve, to 
have fo defcribed his toad that we might have known to what 
ipecies it belonged. 2 

‘¢ rr. Your doubts with refpe&t to the manner in which 
the impregnation of fcaly fifh is effected proceed from a 
found logic, and we have both reafoned properly upon this 
fubje&t, by eftimating the authorities on either fide. We 
know at leaft from the experiment of Mr. Jacobi, that 
fimple difperfion in water is fufficient for the impregnation 
of the eggs. Your idea of employing the wens am 
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fifhes to clear up the gueftion, to me appears excellent, and 
I cannot _ you too warmly to realize it. 

‘* 13. You adopt then with me the Hallerian doGrine of 
embryos lodged in the ovarium, or in the upper part of the 
tubes of our amphibia, which cannot be fecundated artiti- 
cally. But you affign another caufe of the fac, which I fuf- 
peéted not, and which appears to me, not lefs than to you, to 
contribute to’produce. it; fince the glairy matter is the firit 
nutriment of fecundated embryos, and fince this matter does 
not envelop thofe contained in the ovariam, or the upper 
part of the tubes, it is quite evident, that even if the femen 
could impregnate them artificially, they would foon perifh 
for want of nourifhment. Your experiments on this fubie& 
leave nothing to be wifhed, fince the embryos you have 
firipped entirely of their glairy matter could neyer be im- 
pregnated, while thofe which were only partially deprived 
of it were almoft all fecundated. I know not whether 
naturalifts before you, knew the true ufeof this matter. 

*¢ 15. The blood of amphibious animals, ‘their faliva, the 
quice extracted from their liver, lungs, kidneys, their urine 
and ours are then the different liquors with which you have 
conceived the idea of mixing the femen. To thefe you 
have added vinegar, and none of thefe mixtures have de- 
prived the femen of its prolific virtue. . You have only ob- 
ferved, that when the urine and the vinegar were in too 
great abundance, fecundation did not take place, I doubted 
not but that you would think with me that the femen js not 
decompofed by thefe mixtures. But they prove admirably 
the aftonifhing energy of this fecundating liquer. They 
may further thers to guide you to difcover which of 
the animal liquors hath the greatett analogy with the femen: 
for the liquor which im equal dofes fhould have the leait ef- 
ficacy in deftroying the virtue of the femen, might juftly be 
reve res to be moit analogous to it; and this would not 
xe without its ufe in enquiries into the conftituent parts of 
the femen. | ‘! 

.* 16. It affords me great pleafure to find that we have 
both had recourfe to the fame comparifon, in order to ac- 
count for the prolific power of the femen incorporated in 
very fmal] quantity with a very large mafs of water. Your 
example taken from the poifon of a viper, of which a very 
little drop often proves fatal to a great animal, is not either 
lefs appropriated or lefs inftruétive. Hence you have good 
reafon for faying that we cannot be furprized that a very 
fmall-portion of femen is fufficient to animate the heart of 
the embryo. : 

‘* 17. In this article you furnifh me with a detail’ of the 
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manner in which you have proceeded in your artificial fecun- 
dations. I entirely approve of it. Jt is furely very furprifing 
that an embryo touched with the fine point of a needle, which 
had been dipped in a mixture of three drops of femen and 
eighteen ounces of water, and which retained adrop mea+ 
furing 1-soth of a ling, fhould have been developed as per- 
feétly and fpeedily as oiher embryos which were plunged 
into thefemen. Yeur refleftion on this fubjeét is very juft, 
fince fo {maila drop of femen. mixed with fo large a quantity 
of water is fufficient tq animate the embryo, it is very na~ 
tural to infer that the furplus furnifhed by the male does not 
concur in the operation. But nature is never {paring in 
what concerns the propagation of the fpecies: fhe is deter. 
mined not to mis her aim, and fhe would run the rifk of 
mifling it by too great ceconomy. She perhaps alfo has an eye 
to the pleatures of fruition with refpe&t to the male; for the 
emiffion is without doubt a pleafing fenfation to him, and 
that kind mother is defirous that all her children fhould env 
joy pleafure ; otherwile too the male would want a motive of 


incitement. : 

‘* 18. You juftly conceive, my dear philofopher, all the 
attention I have paid to this interefting article of your letter. 
J imagined that 1 beheld with you thofe fimall pores in the co- 
ver of the embryo contrived for the introduétion of the femen, 
Your details on this point fully prove to me that you have not 
fuffered yourfelf to be impofed upon; and that thefe little 
mouths of which I had fufpected the exiftence, are certainly to 
be found :. and fince they are difperfed over the whole cover, 
and this cover is perforated like a fieve, itean no longer be 
matter of furprize that the fecundation fucceeds equally well 
wherever the embryo is touched with the needle after it has 
been dipped inthe femen. ‘Fhe queftion now is, whether 
fuch apertures exift in the covers of the embryos of every 
{pecies ; and how probable is this after all that has been dif- 
covered concerning the myftery of fecundation: I do not 
then doubt, and | have never doubted that, if the germ of 
the pullet, of the lamb, of the calf, were as perceptible ag 
the tadpole, you would dete& abforbent pores fimilar or ana- 
lagous to thofe in the embryo of your amphibia. [would afk if 
we have not the ftrongeft proofs that fecundation is effected 
from without, and if it be thus effected, is it not neceflary that 
there fhould be little pores prepared for the reception of the 
fecundating liqnor? “Fhefe abforbing pores and their depen- 
deneies contain without doubt anatomical peculiarities which 
we fhould admire if we were permitted to defcend to the 
bottom of the abyfs. ach pore is probably the orifice of a 
veflehcomunicating with the heart, &e. 
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** 19. I now come to the moft curious and important ar- 
ticle of your excellent letter. I fufpeéted not, I own, that 
you had already fucceeded in the artificial impregnation of 
the female of a large animal by means of a {mall fyringe, as I 
propofed to you to attempt in my laft letter. This is one 
of the moft important and interefting novelties that have pre- 
fented themfelves to the notice of naturalifts and philofo- 
phers fince the creation of the worlg. Your mode of pro- 
ceeding and your fcrupulous attention to eftablith in the moft 
rigorous manner the truth of this artificial impregnation, 
put it beyond all controverfy, -Your bitch was then clofely 
penned up for 23 days before the operation: on the 13th 
the began to be in heat; on the 23d you injeéted the femen, 
and you kept her in clofe confinement 25 days longer, and 
on the 62d after the injection fhe brought forth three whelps 
well-conditioned, very lively, and refembling both the dam 
and the dog, which had fupplied the fecundating liquor. 
Nothing can be more exaét or better afcertained ; nothing 
can be finer or more original than this experiment. I con- 

tulate you fincerely on your fuccefs, and what adds great- 

y to it, is that it was obtained with lefs than 13 grains of 
femen. This experiment comes very near thofe which you 
have executed on amphibious animals, and we have good 
reafon for inferring that the dofe of femen which produces 
fecundation in large animals, is very inconfiderable. I even 
prefume if you could effeét the fecundation of the embryos 
of a large animal in the ovarium, by the procefs I pointed out 
to you, you would obtain the fame refults as the amphibia 
afforded, and that a drop of femen 1-soth of a line in di- 
ameter would be fufficient to animate the embryo. 

‘¢ You are now in poffeffion of a fure and eafy way of af- 
certaining what fpecies can procreate together ; and the expe- 
riments you propofe attempting next fpring by putting 
your voluptuous fpaniel in the company of cats and rab- 
bits, promife not fo fair as thofe which you will make by 
introducing the femen of this fpaniel into the uterus of a fhe- 
rabbit and a fhe-cat, and on the other hand by introducing 
the femen of the male rabbit and cat into the uterus of a 
bitch. You hold in your hand a pecious clue which will 
guide you to the moft important and unexpeéted difcoveries. 
I know not whether what you have now difcovered may not 
one day be applied in the human fpecies to purpofes we lit- 
tle think of, and of which the confequences will not be tri- 
vial. Youconceive my meaning: However that may be, 
T confider the myftery of fecundation as nearly cleard up. 
What remains principally to be difcovered is the formation 


of the mule, and what occafions the different marks of re- 
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femblance between children and their parents; and this 
brings me to your 20th article. 

‘< 20. You do me great honour, my dear affociate, by 
fufpending your judgment between Haller and me with re- 
fpect to the manner of the formation of the mule. What! 
did not the authority of the great Haller overbalance mine, 
which is fo much lets weighty, in your eftimation? I would 
not have hejfitated a fingle moment to admit with him that 
the femen aéts on this occafion merely as a fimple {timulant, 
could I have accounted for the converfion as it were of the 
horfe into the mule. His hypothefis from its greater fimpli- 
city is more acceptable to the mind. But is it fufficient in 
all cafes? In order to account for the formation of the GREAT 
MULE is it enough to fay that the femen of the afs is a more 
powerful ftimulant than that of the horfe ; and that hence it 
elongates fo much the ears of the embryo contained in the 
ovarium of the mare ; for how comesa part of the embryo’s 
tail to be obliterated ? why is its crupper fo flender? and a- 
bove all, whence comes the larynx fo different from that of 
the horfe and fo nearly refembling that of the afs? I cannot, 
I own, conceive that the inftantaneous action of a drop of 
femen on the heart of the embryo can produce effects fo great, 
fo different, fo permanent. On the other hand I have a- 
gainft me the complication of ny own hypothefis, of which 
the expofition required a long feries of propofitions, which 
make it appear {till more complex, and not to be comprehend- 
ed but by readers of great attention and much tua to 
analytic deductions. Hence many have committed ftrange 
miftakes with refpeét to my principles and their application, 

‘¢ There is alfo another circumftance which feems to mili- 
tate againft my hypothefis ; this is the very trifling portion 
of femen which is fufficient for. generation ; it is not eafy to 
comprehend how a drop of femen fo difproportionate to the 
whole body of the pen a can ferve for its firft aliment. 
But this difficulty preffes on Haller as much as upon me ; 
for it evidently implies that a given femen aéts with more 
force than another on certain parts, and occafions a more 
ample evolution; that the femen of the afs, for inftance, 
impels the blood with greater violence into the arteries of 
the ear ; thefe are his own terms ; he admitted therefore that 
the femen of the afs arrives at the arteries of the ears of the 
embryo of the horfe; how, otherwife, could the fimple ac- 
tion of this femen on the heart of the embryo propagagate its 
impreffion to the ears, and caufe fo exceffive an evolution 
of them? Befides, how come the ears to be the only part of 
the head which grow to fuch a prodigious length, fince all 
partake alike in the impulfe of the heart. Further, Haller 
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{peaks of the power poffeffed by the femen of oceafioning the 
growth of the beard, and of lengthening the tufks of the ele- 
phant and the wild-boar; he adds, if it hath this power of 
promoting a greater growth in certain parts than if others of 
the body which prepares it, it may have the fame effe& in 
the body of the foetus which it animates. Would not this 
ferve to fhew that our author tacitly fuppofes a difperfion of 
the femen through the whole body of the embryo? J fup- 
pofe the fame thing ; and you have-no greater difficulty than 
myfelf in conceiving the prodigious divifion of which a drop 
of femen is fufceptible. What we know of the divifibility of 
matter fmooths this difficulty. It is much to be régretted 
that our great phyfiologift confined himfelf to mere generali- 
ties on this fubje&, and that he did not apply his hypothefis 
to the explanation of the principal peculiarities offered by 
the mule. ‘* It is true, fays he,my anfwer does not explain 
either the mode or the mechariifm by which the femen of the 
male éxcites the germ of the ear, and caufes fo large an evo- 
lution of it. But Fam not obhged to explain this. mecha- 
niim, provided my faéts ate well eftablifhed. The influ- 
ence of the feftien ori the growth of the beard and horns is 
demonittrated, though the manner may be perliaps for ever 
unknown. It is fufficient to fhew that there is a certain 

ower in the femen of the male, which determines the 
growth of the foetus, fo that certain parts come to be more 
developed : It would not be more juft to demand an expli- 
cation of the mechanifm by which this is brought about, 
than of the reafon why the abforption of the femen of the 
male produces the growth of the beard.”’ 

** | fhould have evaded mucli labour, if in imitation of my 
iluftrious friend [ had contented nryfelf with repeating, that 
the femen .of the male hath a certain power to ¢aufe the 
greater developement of certain parts*. But fo vague an 
explanation not fatisfying me, I have endeavoured to ana- 
lyfe faéts, and from this analyfis I have fought fome folu- 
tioti which may be applicable to the moft effential peculiari- 
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* Mr. Bonnet miglit have {pared this cenfure of the illuftrious phy- 
fiologift. Baron Haller, when he undertook the greateft work which 
this ar any preceding age has feen, did not intend to allow much 
Foom to mere conjectures. He teHs us in. his preface, that it was 
his defign to give ab account of the functions of the human body, #4 
far as they were known with tolerable certainty. Why have the 
Elementa Phyfiologiz never been tranflated into Englifh ? The taik 
is indeed furrounded with difficulty and toil, but in compenfation for 
this we niay obferveg that a trantlation worthy of the excellence o! 
the original would confer more honour on the tranflator than mott 
original productions. 
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ties of thefe fa&ts. Ina word I have fuppofed that the ftrong 
traces of refemblance between the mule and afs implied in 
the femen of the latter fomething more than a fimple ftimu- 
lating power: aim I deceived, think you, in this conclufion, 
and are you inclined to believe that a fimple ftimulating pow- 
er is fufhcient for the whole? [ cannot yet prefuime fo much, 
but it is very poflible that a more fatisfactory hypothefis than 
mine may be imagined, and I will be the firft to adopt it. 
‘<1. You have done every thing with the femen of your 
amphibia you poffibly could do in order to detect its real 
nature. Itis not then either vifcous or inflammable, acid 
or alkaline; and yet how wonderful is its energy! it evapo- 
rates like water, and it is very well worth remarking, that 
its moft volatile part is precifely that which is unfit for fe- 
cundation. This in all appearance is only lymph or rather 
fimple ferum provided to prevent the too great vifcidity of the 
fecundating part. It would be an interefting employment to 
carry on thefe refearches to the femen of large animals : they 
have not been pufhed fo far as they ought. Nor would it 
be lefs interefting to know whether the femen of large ani- 
mals Linge! Seep like that of the amphibia with a great 
sammy of water or other liquors would in like manner pre- 
rve its energy. The happy experiment you have made on 
your bitch points out the path that fhould be followed in or- 
der to afcertain this point. ‘The femen hath been ordained 
in a latent proportion to the force which effects irritability in 
animals, fice it is deftined to promote the attion of that 
quality. I would not even venture to affirm that there does 
not exift in nature fome other liquor befides femen capable 
of caufing the evolution of the germ. Who knows if the 
powder of the ftamina of certain plants may not make fome 
impreffion on certain germs belonging to the animal king- 
dom. This is, if you pleafe, a filly idea, but I lay before 
you every thing which paffes through my brain. I could 
wifh that the powder of the ftamina of the barberry fhould 
le tried, in which the foetid and. penetrating fmell feems to 
announce great energy. Animals and vegetables compofe 
but one family, and their analogies are very numerous. In- 
verted experiments fuch as this ought to be attempted, for it 
is only by infinitely multiplying the combinations of beings 
that our knowledge increafes. [ am always a little diftrutt- 
ful of our generalconclufions, however apparently well-found= 
ed, becaufe our premifes are always more or lefs particular.’” 
Sr Spalanzani publifhed the work of which this letter is a 
fynopfis at Modena, towards the end of 1780, in 2 vols 8vo. 
under the-following title: Differtaxioni di Fifica Animale e Vege- 
tale. Few or no copies have we believe, yet reached this country. 
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Art. 11. State of the Public Debts, and of the Annual Intereft 
and Benefits paid for them as they svill land on the sthof Fanuary, 
1733; likewife, as they will fand (if the War continues) on the <th 
of Fanuary, 1784. Together with fome Thoughts on the Extent 
to which the State may be benefited by OEconomy ; and a few 
Reflections on the Conduct and Merit of the Parties contending 
for Power. By John Earl of Stair. Sixth Edition. To which 
is now firft added, A Poilfcript, in Anfwer toa Poftfcript ad- 
drefled to the Earl of Stair by the Author of ** A Defence of the 
Earl of Shelburne.” Svo. 1s. Stockdale. 

H" Lordfhip fhews that, agreeably to what he had _ prediéted, 

the total annual charge on the public on the sth of January 

1783, neat money, amounts to 156,138,311]. And that the total 
annual charge of neat moncy on the public, if the war continues 
for 1783, will, on the gth of January 1784, amount to 16,229,311). 
He next proceeds to ftate the probabilities, on which he prefumes that 
the neat annual revenue of the nation can never durably, and per- 
manently, for an average of years, be brought to exceed twelve 
millions. The confequence of which is, that the deficiency mutt 
fall on the creditors of the public, who, inftead’ of receiving an- 
nually 9,638,311 1. will only receive 6,500,0001. or 13s. 6d. in 
the pound. 

With regard to public ceconomy, L.ord Stair is of opinion, that 
the relief to be expected from thence is very fmall, if confidered re- 
latively to the boundlefs expences in which we are at prefent involv- 
ed ; although he is far from difcouraging the practice of it, as it is 
a duty government owe to the reit of their fubjects, ftaggering under 
the weight of multiplied taxes. 

As to the conduét and merit of the parties contending for power, 
Lord Stair, in a vein of good-natured irony, obferves, ‘* that we 
ought to acknowledge with becoming gratitude, the generofity of 
thofe gentlemen, who have offered and accepted of the fervice of 
the public at reduced prices: one gentleman, I think, fo low as at 
40001. a year, hard money, and to name his deputy. To thee 
who know the great abilities of the men, this will appear ferving 
the public for next to nothing; in the mercantile ftile of adver- 
tiling, at the ready money price, far below prime coft. But as the 
pubic, continues his lordfhip, as well as individuals, may be hurt 
by buying pennyworths, I would not advife them to make’ many 
more fuch good bargains. In truth, however great the merit of the 
propofer may be, a reform is introduced with no good grace by 
thote who are to continue to poflefs offices infinitely more lucrative, 


and perhaps, not much more efficient than thofe that are to be abo- 


lithed. Lord Stair, with a fevere dignity, that fo well becomes his 
virtue, his rank, and Kis years, juftly animadverts on the eftimation 


in which oratory is heid in the Britifh Senate. ** In my Roufcience, 
: ays 
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fays he, “* I believe, a man would gain more credit, and certainly 
would be much more fure of preferment, by an ingenious rhetori- 
cal apology for the want of every human virtue, than by poffeffing, 
without the power of announcing, every great and good quality 
‘that can adorn human nature.” 

Refpecting a Pofticript addreffed to the Earl of Stair by the Au- 
thor of a Defence of the Earl of Shelburne, his lord(hip anfwers 
with dignity and with temper. He confiders that as a defperate 
caufe which mutt be fupported by grofs mifreprefentation. The 
envenomed Author of the Pofticript muft himfelf allow, that Lord 
Stair gets fairly the better of him on the fubject of his quotation 
from Shakefpeare. ‘* I accept, embrace, and apply to myfelt,” 
fays his lordithip, ** the omen of the quotation from Shakefpeare : 
it is the character of the Earl of Kent, whois fpoken of by an a- 
bandoned man, in the way the abandoned fpeak of thofe whom they 
do not like, becaufe they do not refemble themfelves: A man who 
loved his country and his King, yet would nowftoop to make him- 
felf agreeable to either by flattery, and fcorned to make himfelf 
formidable to either by faction.” 

Art. 12. An Addrefs to the People of England qn the intended 

Reformation of Parliament. S8vo. 18. Debrett. 

- The Author of this Addrefs is of opinion, with a thoufand other 
pamphleteers, that a reformation of Parliament is neceflary to the 
falvation of public freedom. His own heart and experience tell 
him, that there is yet much generous and difinteretled zeal for the 
public good, remaining in many of his countrymen: and this ftock 
of virtue he hopes will encreafe, and be able to lop off the rotten 
part of the deathirution: ** Deftroy” fays he, ** the koroughs no- 
torioufly corrupt, add to the counties and large towns more mem- 
bers, extend the right of voting to copyholders and ftockholders in 
counties, and to all houfekeepers in towns ; and limit the duration of 
Parliament tothe term of three years. The confequences of fuch an 
alteration would be, that the conftiruents would be fo numerous, ‘as 
to render all attempts to bribe entirely abortive.” This is the fub- 
ftance of the addrefs: and it -is really aftonifhing that men fhould 
peiter the public with repetitions of what meets our eyes in’ every 
pamphlet, and our ears in every company. | 
Art. 13. Free Parliaments: or a Vindication of the Parlia- 
_ mentary Conftitution of England ; in Anfwer to certain Vifion- 
nary Plans of Modern Reformers. -8vo. 18. 6d. Debretr. 

The blunt, but lively and fhrewd Author of this performance ep- 
deavours to thew that, neither have the people any claim of tight ro 
annual Parliaments, nor would the exercife of fuch a right, fuppofing 
Itto exift, be political wifdom. In like manner he endeavours to prove, 
that there is no period when aii the people of England were repre- 
fented, that is, voted for members of Parliament ; and that the ex- 
ercife of fuch a right, would be attended with the moft mifchievous 
and ruinous confequences. , 

It is of no importance, he obferves, to fearch for the cuftoms of 
Parliament before the Norman conqueft. They cannot be afcer- 
tained with precifion’; and, if they could, the conqueft gave a new 
birth to the conftitution, by which they were all obliterated. The 

Enc. Rev. Vol. I. Mar. 1783. rf con- 
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convening of Parliament was indifputably a branch of the prero- 
‘ative, even in the early times of William I, As to the number of 
Parliaments, and their periods, that were held by the feveral Kings 
from the conqueft to Henry HII. in whofe reign reprefentation 
commenced, thofe cireumitances, the Author obferves, prove 
nothing one way or the other, becaufe im all the Parliaments or 
Wittenagemotes, there were no reprefentatives of the people, cach 
perfon fummoned, acte.l for himfe!4 and was anfwerable to none. 
He fhews- from the Englifh hiftory fince that period, that there 
never was a general right of elef/on ; and that the firft idea of Par- 
lament was a /elefIion, The ortginal barons were a /é/ection. ‘The 
firft writs for counties;were divected to a feledtion. The writs that 
were afterwards fent to particular eities and towns were a /weon, 
A general right of election, fays he, was never fuppofed to exiit, 
from the firft day, to the prefent hour. 

After reafoning concerning matter of fact, he proceeds to matter 
of expediency,-and among other remarks,. obferves, that a quick 
change of Parliament would render many, if not all of the meafures 
of Miniiters uncertain and unitable. From an unlimited number 
ef voters, the greate{t confufions would arife in elections. Men of 
fenfe and property would be difgufted at Parliaments. The con- 
ftitution would be at an end. Sweden recently Joft her liberty, 
fays the author, net by the confent of the nobles, who rifyued 
every thing to preferve it, but by the people abandoning their own 
eaufe. 

Art. 14. 4 Dialogne on the Alival State of Parliament. 

Stockdale. | | 

Two gentkmen, one of them a Foreigner, the other a Member 
ef Parliament, having met in a Coffeerhout, not far from the Ex- 
change, fall into a converfation on the Britifh government. The 
Editor, whe happened to be in the next box, recollected the fub- 
ftance of is as well as he could, and threw it upon paper. The Fo- 
reigner fuppofes the three principies of the Britifh government, the 
regal, the ariftoeratical, and the popular, to be diftinct and fepa- 
rate, aud to act in oppofition, and as balances to each other. ‘The 
Englith gentleman fhews, on the contrary, that the advantages of 
thefe principles arife from their being mixed and blended together, 
and that if they were independent ami oppofite, a diffolution of the 
government muft enfue.. The Crown is dependent upon. Parlia- 
ment, the Houfe of Lords is dependent the Crown, and both 
ef them ultimately dependent on the Houfe of Commons. All 
thefe rg>rs, or in fltturions, or principles, are beneficial to each other 
from their connection, though not from their oppofition. The fears 
which alarm fo many perfons, left the influence of fo dependent a 
King fhould, through the corruption of the times, render our go- 
vernment abfolute, are wholly groundlefs. Ifthere are defects in 
our conftitution, ‘they are owing to the original frame of the Houfe 
of Commons, which never had an idea of an equal reprefentation 
of the people, as its object. To infufe, therefore, into it a princt- 
ple fo oppofite to its inftitution, the whole ma{s muift be melted 
down aid new-modelled ; a very dangerous and ruinous meafure : 
Suppo that the Houfe of Commons could, by any regulations, 
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be effectually fecured from all influence of the Crown, and of the 

great men of the country ; and that, by opening the elections to 

the people at large, by actual reprefentation, by annual Parliaments, 

&c. that aflembly might be rendered totally, or by a great majori- 

ty plebeian ; would not the confequence be, the certain annthila- 

tion of every. other principle in our government, and the eitablith- 
ment of a perfect democracy ? 

This is a natural and important queftion, and merits the utmott 
attention. For we agree entirely with the Author of this judicious 
publication, that ** Theory is but little to be depended upon in 
matters of: government; and that nothing but experience can pro- 
nownce wpon the effect of innovation. ‘That maladies may be long 
palliated or borne with patience, when the ignorant interference of 
empirics may in an inftant put a period to exiftence.” 

Art. 15. 4 Conftitutional Guide to the People of England at 
prefent unreprefented, With a Letter tothe Rt. Hon. Mb, Wil- 
liam Pitt, on the Neceility of his moving for a Repeal of the 
Septennial Bill, previoutly to his proceeding on the Great Quef- 
tion of a Reform in Parliament.. And with a Direétion to cach 
Parith or Town to take the Senfe of the Inhabitants in the con- 
cifeft manner, in regard to a Reform) of Parliament, and its Du- 
ration. 8vo. 1s.6d, Harrifon and Co. 

There is nothing in this little pamphlet of two fheets, with fo 
long a title, and fo large a price, that is not hackneyed every day 
in newfpapers, magazines, coffee-houfes, ale-houfes and in every 
circle of fociety, except it be the following direction. 

*¢ The inhabitants of each town and parith are defired to prepare 
a parchment. with four columns; and uader each to figa their 
names, to ex their fenfe of a retorm in Parliament, and the 
duration moft agreeable to their collected opinions.” 

Art. 16. The Propriety of retaining Gibraltar impartially conft- 
dered, Svcd. 18 Stockdale. 

The Author is decidedly of opinion, ‘‘ That the reftitution of 
Gibraltar fhould be so obftacle to a peace, and that it ought to be 
reftored to Spain, provided full and adequate compenfation is. re- 
ceived. He thinks, Porto, Rico, with other advantages, might, 
perhaps, be an adequate compenfation, | 
Art, 17. 4 Serious Anfwer from One of the People, to Lord 

George Gordon’s Letters to the Earl of Shelburne. In which an At- 

tempt is made, by fair and ingenious Argument.to give ample 

. Satisfaction to his Lordfhip’s Doubts; and to relieve him, if pof- 
hble, from any Inquietude for the Salvation of the State, con 
fidered either in a Moral, Political, or Religious View. Witha 
Dedication to the Right Hon, the Countefs of Huntingdon. 8vo, 

. Iss Hookham .». : . 

» "Phe Authorof this piece advifes Lord George to ‘* return to aa 

illuftridus family, juttly alarmed for his future condact and fafery, 

wipreetiing evident marks of his difpofition to engage once more 
with * Sancho Fither’ in religious érransry.” This Serious Anfwer 
feems indeed to have been written by One oF 148 Psop_e. Fy 
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Art. 18. Remarks on the Eetters from an American Farmer 
or a Detection of the Errors of Mr. J. Heétor St. John : point. t- 
ing out the pernicious Tendeney of thefe Letters to Great Bri- 
tain. 8vo. 6d. Fielding. 

At a time when there is great danger of thoufands of induftrious 
people emigrating front this country to America, the Author of this 
hittle piece thought he would do no injury to many mifled indivi- 
duals, or differvice to his country, if he fhoukd fhew, that the hopes 
which are held up to eneouraze emigration, are, in many: inftances 
fallacious and delufive.’ He has, particularly, convided Mr. 
Heétor St. John‘of man forgerics and fallacies, calculated to de- 
lude the tc people of England info a perfuafion that alt beyond 
the Arisiric is  perfeét paradife. He alfo convicts the American 
Farmer of inconfiftencies ; and all this in a vein of oe and 
good-humorr. 

Art. 19. 4 Eetter to the Earl of Shelburne, &c. &e. from a 
Noble Eari of the Kingdom of Ireland, upon the Subjett-of final Ex- 
planation refpecting: the Legiflative Rights of Ireland. Second Edi- 
tion. ‘Fo which is annexed, an Batract from the Proceedings of 
the Irith Houfe of Lords, upon the Subject of the Repeal of the 
6th of George I. -8vo. G. Robinfon: 

The Author of this letter (fuppofed to be Lord Bellamont) 
‘complains, that the folemn voice of the Trith nation had been treat- 
ed as the outcry of private views, or partial difcontent : and that an 
attempt had been made to difprove the neceflity of ‘a ‘final explana- 
tion refpecting the legiflative rights of Freland, iiv order to‘ arraign 
the patrons of that meafure. »' His’ lordihip infifts‘on ‘the neceffity 
of that meafure ; proves that itis €alled’ for by the people: of Ire 
land ;' but declares 1 in the ftrongeft language, his wifhes, ‘his hopes, 
and his conviction, that it wilt be’ for’ the’ mutual benefit of - both 
England and Ircland. “The annexed extract from the proceedings 
of the Irith Houfe of Lords, is intended to prove and illuftrate his 
lordthip’s political prineiples‘on the important-fubject of Irith in- 
dependence. There is in Lord Bellamont’s itile, .great_ pathos and 
energy, but at the fame time a degree of perplexity and obfcurity. 
His heart feems to labour: with. ‘feelings which, though he wants 
not a flow of words, he is unable fully to exprefs. 

Art. 20. Ae Letter’ te: thé Eark of Shelbarne on the Peace. 
Svo. 1s. Debrett. 

(The file and'manner of this letter is elegant, animating, and in- 
tereff ing.’ Tt proves the importance of excellence in compotition. 
The very firlt' page convmands attention, and draws‘on the .Reader 
to give thé whole of the: performance a «patient, and favourable 
hearing. “Fhe Atthor! deforibes the unparalelied combination of 
foes that have fhaken, with too much fuccefs, thes sBritifh. empire. 
He paiuts the difalterousiftate of Bricain av the commencement of the 
year 1782. Bur foon after; the 'tide'of adverfe fortune, which fot 
fo many years had run with an impetuofity:not:to be refitted, fut 

its courfe at the moft critical junéture,tabd returning in 2 
contrary directic’ kwith) equal violence and rapidity, bore up the 
dtdéeping genius of England on its current. This was “"* | ad sor 
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Shelburne chofe, to humble his country at the fect of France and 
Spain. He arraigns the indecent aud precipitate hafte with which 
the treaty of peace was carried on; deferibes its great outlines ; 
and ihews that it was equally repugnant to the intereit and the ho- 
nour of England. He has feverely expofed the folly of the Mini: 
fter, in confenting to the article that fettles the line of feparation be- 
tween Canada and the American Provinces, by which Great Britain 
is entirely cut off from her communication with che Lakes, and the 
navigation of the Miffiffippt ; and particularly cenfures his opening 
the fifiery of Newfoundland to France and America. He threatens 
the Minitter with an impeachment, and endeavours, with great pow- 
ers of language and reafoning,’ to alarm, and excite the vengeance 
of his countrymen. 

Art. 21. 4 Report of the Proceedings of the Committee of 
Affeciaticn appointed at the adjourned General Meeting of the 
County of York, halden on the 28th day of March 17805 pre- 
fented te the General Meeting of the County of York, holden 
on the 19th day ef December, 1782. Stockdale. 

As the bufinefs and debates recorded in this compilation are pub- 
Tithed by the authority of the Aflociation, there is no doubt of their 
being genuine. York Tavern feems to have grown into anew St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. The Rev. ‘Charles Wyvil is fpeaker of that 
houfe. -Dr. Swinney, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Haggard, and a thou- 
fand other obfcure names, appcar as members, and great are the 
applaufes which thefe patriots beftow on one another. | 
Art. 22. ‘An Addre}s to the People of Great Britain’: contain- 

ing Thoughts entertained during the Chriftmas Recefs on the 

Independence of America. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Milne. 

The Author of this Addrefs endeavours to fhew, that there is a 
necetlty of Great Britain declaring the independence of America : 
and alfo that the independency of Ameriea will be beneficial to 
England. The independency of America is, in fact, acknowledeg- 
ed: although, it is probable, not in confequence of the reafonins 
contained in this addrets, 
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Art. 23. The Tragic Mufe: A Poem addrefled to Mrs. 

Siddons. 4to. 18. Kearfley. 

The declared purpofe of the Author of this Peem is, to delineate 
the particular and extraordinary merit of Mrs. Siddons as a tragic 
actrefs, and to expofe the falfe afte in aéting, that has fo long 
been too common, but more efpecialiy im playing female characters 
of diftrefs. In order to illufirate his fubje&, he ventured to exhi- 
bit his Heroine, or Tragic Mu, as he calls her, in her five prin- 
cipal characters, viz. in Califta, Belvidera, Jane Shore, Euphrafia, 
and Ifabella. A finer field was never perhaps offered for poetical 
defcription. In the whole circle of human affairs, and the whole 
range of human imagination, more interefting fubjeéts are not te 
be found, than in thofe five characters. . 

Thote who have feen Mis. Siddons in all her principal charac- 
ters, will be the beit judges of the merit of the Tragic Muf-, con- 
fidered in a critical light ; but thofe whom want of leifure, or dif 
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tance of place have deprived of that pleafure, wiil be no lefs anxi- 
ous to know her ftyle of playing. We pretend not to decide on 
this matter ourfelves, but think the piece has many beauties as a 
poetical compofition. 

Churchill’s character of the late celebrated Mrs. Cibber, illuftrat- 
ed by a defeription of her particular merit in Alicia, has long been 
defervedly admired. We cannot, however, help thinking, that our 

t’s charaéter of Mrs. Siddons, and his exemplification of her ex- 
cellence in the part of Califta, which immediately follows that 
character, is drawn with great force. But the reader fhall judge 
for himfelf. > 

After reprobating the falfe tafte in acting, the Author thus in- 
troduces his Heroine : 

* How different, Sippvons! thy affecting ftyle, 
Thou glory, pride, and wonder of our ifle! 
Unconicious of the crowds thy talents pleafe, 
Thy motions all are dignity and eafe : 

No trap, no lure, for mean. applaufe is 4aid ; 

No ftart, no languifh, to the Pit is paid : 

To Nature juft and thy Dramatic Part, 

Thy Aétion all is taught Thee by the Heart ; 
Without whofe leffons faireft Players feek 
In vain with Virtue’s tear t’ impearl the honeft cheek. 

‘ ‘Fhy picrcing eyes, through Paffion’s maze that roll, 

Mark all the painful feelings of the foul, 

With look as keen as thofe allied to joy, 

Or thofe where revels the Ipatr1an Boy. 

The glance of Rage, Diftraction’s frantic ftare, 
The pangs of Grief, the workines of Defpair, 
Are there diftinétly feen : there drawn fo true, 
That Beauty’s felt with terror ftrikes the view! 
When to the eye their aid the features lead, 
And all the tints of darkeft Trouble blend, 

To paint Caxista, fond ill-fated maid ! 

By boundlefs love and confidence betray’d. 

* When her proud Spirit flames, like Fury fell, 
That Friendihip dares unwelcome truth to tell ; 
When Self-reproach her haughty bofom flings, 
And Public Shame yet tharper forrow brings ; 
When flavifh Paffion yields to high Difdain, 

And all the Heroine throbs in every vein ; 
When Vengeance juft has laid her fpoiler low, 
And the her weaknefs wails in weeds of woe, 

All hope extiné&t ; yet heaves a woman’s figh, 
That one fo young, fo gay, fo foon fhould die ! 
And drops, by intervals, a guilty tear, i 
Nor knows fhe fheds it o’er LorHario’s bier: 
Beneath a Parent’s frown, when prefs’d to earth, 
The Day flie execrates that gave her Birth ; 
When, by a Father’s anguifh’d heart forgiven, 
She fmiles, forgetful of offended Heaven ; 
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Then boldly calls the Pommard to her aid, 

And refuge takes in Death’s tremendous fhade * 

Thy every Look and every Motion fhew 

Th’ Iratian Bride, the matterpiece of Rowe.’ a 

Her other characters, drawn with equat boldnefs, follow in fuc- 
ceflion, after Certain paufes, cgbchidlling with that of Ifabella ; 
which as it is the laft; is perhaps the beft. The Author is pecu- 
liarly happy in adapting the flow of his verfification to the tone of 
the paifion:he deferibes, and in giving force to his images, without 
the too frequent ufe of compound epithets. The poem has, how- 
ever, one capital defect, which it is yet in the Author’s power to 
remedy : it affords no room for direét comparifon. If the merits of 
other great tragic actrefles had been contraited with thofe of Mrs. 
Siddons, the piece would have been infinitely more interefting. 
Art. 24. The Family Pidure: or Domeftic Dialogues on 

amiable and interefling Subjects ; illuftrated by Hiftories, Alle- 

gories, Tales, Fables, Anecdotes, &¢. Intended to ftrengthen 
and inform the Mind. By Thomas Holcroft, Author of Dupli- 
city, a Comedy. 2 vols. 12mo. L. Davis. 

Mr. Holcroft informs us, in his advertifement, that ** ‘The prin- 
cipal intention of this work is to give that flrength and fortitude toe 
moral conduct, which are fo apt to decline in times of refinement 
and luxury ; but which are fo eflential to individual and national 
happinefs. The author’s claims to literary reputation are few : 
he has endeavoured, however, both in the Dialogue and Narration, 
to write to the under ftanding as well as to the heart: or, to fele¢t from 
thofe who had the fame intention. His own feelings have certainly 
been on the fide of propriety and virtue: if he has exprefied bim- 
delf fo as to incite fimilar fenfations in others, he has obtained what 
he purpofed.” The execution of the prefent work, which is chie}- 
ly a compilation, will not, we are perfuaded, hurt the benevolence 
intentions of the Author. . 

There is a mixture of dialogue and flory in the performance. 
Mr. Egerton, who had been im the fervice of the Eatt India 
Company, having married, and retired into the country, dedt 
cates the moft of his time to the education of his children, whofe 
winds he endeavours to form by introducing, on proper occafions, 
appofite fteries, where the bad confequences of vice, and the ad- 
vantages of a virtuous condu¢t are difplayed. Mr. Egerton, with 
bis wife and children, together with Mr. Forrefter, a neighbouring 
gentleman, and his daughter, are the {peakers introduced in the dia- 
logue part of the publication. 

The virtues, the vices, and foibles of mankind, are the fubjects 
of converfation. To illuftrate the advantages and amiablenefs of 
virtue, and to point out the deformity and bad confequences of 
vice and folly, are the hiftories, allegories, &c. introduced: thev 
are felected with judgment, will inftru@ by their appofitenefs, and 
allure by their: variety. : 

Art. 25. Lhe Political Squabble; or a Scramble for the 
Loaves and Fifhes. A poetical Effay : (partly in Hudibrattic 
Verfe) adapted to the Characters of our Sratefmen ia general, 
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from the Demife of his late Majefty to the prefent date. Ad- 

drefied to all Parties, and dedicated to the Right Hon. the Mar- 

quis of Carmarthen. By Nicholas Neitherfide, Gent. 4to. 
ts. 6d. Barker. 

Pity us, gentle Reader! we have actually perufed the Political 
Squabble from the beginning even unto the end, and it confifts 
of no lefs than thirty pages of fuch rhymes as the following. 

‘ In Britain’s Realm, where Freedom reigns, _ 
And Charter gen’ral Right maintains ; 
Where all are fubjeét to Controul, 
And Form commix’d pervades the whole ; 
A Government on ftable Bate, 
Which Schemes nor fap, nor Plots can raze ; 
Compos’d of Prince, of Peers, and Commons, 
Amenable to equal Summons ; 
No wonder that, as Quack Phyficians, 
Start up our Pfeudo-Politicians: 
As mortals all are lus’d by Pelf, 
And View in ultimate is Seif 
Whether we foar in higher Sphere, 
Or Rank of Life bring up the Rear ; 
Hence long the Hue and Cry are giv’n 
Within the Walls of Holy Stephen ; 
With Venom fraught, the envious Outs 
The Ins have worried with their Scouts ; 
An haplefs Pack thetr Fate bemoan, 
To quit a Subitance for a Bone ; 
And tantalize on diftant Difhes, 
Nor realize the Loaves and Fifhes.’ 

Art. 26. Ode on the late Change in Adminiftration, infcribed 
to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 1s. Cruttwell, Bath. 
This modern Pindar, in a perfect orgafm of poetico-political en- 

thufiafm, fwears ‘* by the eternal powers” that all was loft had not 

Lord Shelburne, Mr. Fox, and the Rockingham party come into 
wer, Thefe he calls a “ firm, exited, patriot band;” yet thinks 

it neceflary to caution them againft the machinations of the ** idle 

*¢ drones that /eem banifhed from the hive;” and therefore exclaims 

moft patfionately “* beware!” After this his Mufe becomes quite 

headitrong, fo that-he is obliged to afk her ** What frenzy hurries 

** thee away ?”—But, without making any reply, fle carries him 

full-fpeed to the fea fide, where Neptune appears to him in all his 

lory, and affures him, that Old England {hall rife again, like a 

Poni from her afhes, and flay Frenchmen by thoufands, and 

ten thoufands, as of old. A compliment to the Americans, and 

the Rockingham adminiftration, clofes this performance, which the 

Author calls an Ode. : 
The writer is a warm politician, but a very frigid poet. 

Art. 27. Coombe Wood. A Novel: ina Series of Letters. 

By the Author ,of Barford Abbey, and the Cottage. 2 vol:. 

r2mo. cs, feWed. Baldwin. 

Coombe Wood is one of thofe literary whipt-fyllabubs, which 


furnith a fpecies of amufement to a numerous clafé of readers. We 
find 
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find little either to blame or to commend in it, except that none of 
thofe warm deferiptions with which fome of our novels abound, and 
which make too deep an itnpreffion on the minds of the youth of _ 
both fexes, are here to be met with. 

The hero and heroine of the novel, Lord Edwin and Mifs. Al- 
tam, on the eve of having their mutual paffion crowned by a ma- 
trimonial union, have all their profpeéts blafted for a time, by the 
dark intrigues of a Mifs More. Lord Edwin 1s led to believe that 
Mifs Altam purpofed to marry him merely from the views of in- 
terett, though her affeCtions were unalterably fixed on another ; and 
Mifs Altam is perfuaded, from appearances, that Lord Edwin never 
had any ferious intentions of marriage. This, as ufual, produces 
fighs, tears, complaints, melancholy, ficknefs, &c. &c. The 
gloom by degrees is difpelled. Mifs More is detected, and matri- 
mony and happinefs bring the novel to aconclufion. The detached 
account of the Blank family, as it has nothing to do with the ftory, 
can ferve no purpofe but that of fwelling the work totwo volumes. 





For the ENGLISH REVTIE W. 


ACADEMICAL NEws. 


Among the numerous curiofities which have excited the- 
admiration of the prefent age, we recolleét none more 
extraordinary than that which we are enabled to lay 
before our Readers, by the politenefs of a gentleman, to 
whom we have been before indebted, and whofe ardour 
in promoting the circulation of» ulfeful knowledge is 
known and refpeéted through Europe. 


HE late convulfions and difturbances which had near] 

brought the Imperial Academy of fciences at: Petert. 
burght to its diffolution, and which originated in the mif- 
conduc and arbitrary proceedings of the Vice Prefident, Mr. 
Domafchneu, induced the northern Semiramis to attempt 
the removal of evils, which threatened to puta total itop to 
the progrefs of {cience in the metropolis, and confequently 
in the whole empire. In order to effe& fo defirable a pur- 
pofe, her Imperial Majefty appointed to the prefidency a 
perfon, who is acknowledged to confer the higheft honour 
on the fair fex, and whofe great abilities, and profound 
knowledge in many branches of fcience, have been feen 
and admired in feveral parts of Europe. This was no other 
than the celebrated Princefs Datfhkoff, the fame, who 
came to refide at Edinburgh a few years ago, for the purpofe 
of perfonally infpe&ting the education of the young prince, 
her fon, and is now returned to her native country, after 
vifiting (in 1781,) the beft provinces of England, France, 
Italy, &c. not in fearch of oddities, baubles, butterflies, and 
the like ufelefs and ridiculous objects of modern purfuit; but 
in 
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in order to make herfelf acquainted with the moft entinent 
mcn in every department of learning, and to examine what- 
ever was Capable of fuggefting ufeful knowledge, and afford. , 
mg real inftruction: hence fhe did . not traverfe unpo- 

lithed and barbarous countries, fince what fhe fought, was 
only to be found in the moft civilized nations. 

This very diftinguithed perfonage lately entered upon her 
new charge, at a full affembly of the Imperial Academy, 
at which many of the firft nobility were prefent. On this 
occafion fhe delivered a very elaborate and pertinent dif- 
courfe, in a manner that gave univerfal fatisfa€tion, and ob- 
tained the moft unbounded applaufe. During the folemnity 
there happened an accident, trifling in itfelf, but which 
ferved at once to difplay in the moft ftriking manner, the 
attention and prefence of mind of the new Prefident. The 
ald and venerable prince of European mathematicians, the 
famous Leonard kuler, being at a lofs om account of his 
blindnefs, where to direét his fteps, in order to take his feat 
as a veteran in the aflembly, the Prefident immediately per- 
ceived his embarrafiment, and addreffing herfelf to him, with 
that peculiar delicacy which fo confpicuoufly adorns the fe- 
male fex, Monfieur, faid fhe, ‘‘ vous aurez la bonté de vous 
placer, on vous voulez; la place, que vous occupez ici, eft 
toujours la premiere.”” ‘‘ Sir, have the goodnefs to fit down 
where ever you chuile; the place which you occupy here, 
will always be the firft.”’ 

This is, I believe, the firft inftance of the appointment of 
a lady to-an academical prefidency in Europe. But who in 
the prefent age can be fodeftitute of refle&tion as not to be fully 
convinced that our fuperiority over the fair fex in point of 
thofe abilities and qualifications that are requifite to the cul- 
tivation of fcience, and the conduét of affairs is not merely 
imaginary, or affumed without foundation, after fo many 
examples of illuftrious women, as are recorded both in an- 
tient and modern hiftory, particularly after witnefling in our 
own times, the glorious reign of Catherine the Great, of 
Ruffia, that unparalelled lawgiver of the north, who difplays 
through her extenfive dominions fuch beneficent rays of wil- 
dom, and who fhews in all her public aétions, fuch powers 
of mind, fuch liberal principles of government, and fuch 
exertions of humanity, fortitude, and other royal virtues, 
as leave far behind the moft ftriking examples that ever were 
recorded in the annals of mankind. 
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‘For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 


THEA TR E. 


GREEABLE to our promife of laft month, we fhall here at- 

tempt fome fketches ot the theatrical talents of Mrs. Siddons, 

and fince rigid impartiality is, or fhould be, the eff:nce of criticifm, 

we are happy to obferve the public fo uniform in their admiration 

of her, leit we fhould otherwife have been fufpected of writing a 

panegyric, inftead of delivering the pure dictates of unbiaffed judge- 
ment. 

It isa reiterated affertion among fuch as affect to defpife what 
they call the mob, that the public are occafionally feized with a kind 
of mania, and run in crowds while the frenzy, latts, predetermmed 
to praife what they cannot comprehend. But this accufation is only, 
true in part. The fimall talk of fociety it is true, is always imita- 
tive: it aflirms, but does not invettigate; it fees, admires, and com- 
mends, not as reafon, but, as fafhion prefcribes. It is the tongue 
of underftanding however that gives the tone to the affirmations of 
folly, and whoever looks round, will eafily perceive, that every man, 
in gradation, forms his opinions upon fome one above him, whofe 
judgement he has often experienced to be better than his awn, and 
which he has therefore very rationally learntto revere. Fools can- 
not beflow reputation; they are themfelves defpifed, and their re- 
marks, when falfe, would be heard only to be ridiculed. Whence 
we may conclude when the praife is univerfal, the merit is real, and 
that thofe people who affect to contemn what all the word approves, 
have either erected a falfe ftandard of tafte for themfelves, or con- 
tradict for the fake of being fingular. If this be true, as we are 
perfuaded it is, the annals of the Theatre do not afford an inftance 
of more univerfal approbation, confequently none of greater merit, 
than Mrs. Siddons.. Garrick himfelf did not exceed, if he equalled 
her, in awaking public curiofity. When he firft appeared the 
Theatres were fmall, if compared to the prefent, yet it is a known fact 
that the boxes have been all engaged every night, for a fortnight or 
more in advance, on thofe nights when it was fuppofed fhe would 
play, and this for a continuance, while the other parts of the houfe 
have as continually overflowed; nor is this avidity in the leaft abat- 
ed. Let us endeavour by developing her excellencies to account 
for thefe extraordinary marks of public favour. : 

There never perhaps was a better ftage figure fen than Mrs. 
Siddons. Her heicht is above the middle fize ;_ fhe is not at all in- 
clined to the embonpoint, yet fufficiently mufcular, to prevent all 
appearances of afperity, or acute angles in the varieties of ation, 
or the difplay of attitude ; the fymmetry of her perfon is captivating ; 
her face is peculiarly happy, by having a ftrength of features with- 
out the leaft propenfity to coarfenefs or vulgarity; on the contrary, 
it is fo well harmonized when quiefcent, and fo expreflive when im- 
paflioned, that moft ople think her more beautiful than fhe is. So 
great too is the flexibility of her countenance, that it takes the in- 
ftantaneous tranfitions of paffion, with fuch variety and effeét, as 
hever to tire the eye. Her voice is remarkably plaintive, yet ca- 
pable of all that firmnefs and exertion which the intrepidity ef for- 

titude, 
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titude, or the impuife of fudden rage demand. Her-.eye is large 
and marking, and her brow capable of contracting to difdain, or 
dilating with the emotions of fympathy or pity ; her memory is te- 
nacious,. and her articulation clear, diftin&, and penetrating. 

That nature might not be partially bountiful, fhe has eudowed 
her with a quicknefs of conception anda ftrength of underftanding, 
equal to the proper ufe of fuch extraordinary gifts. So entirely is 
flie miftrefs of herfelf, fo collected, and fo determined in her gef- 
tures, tone, and manner, that fhe feldom errs like other aétors, be- 
caufe fhe doubts her powers or comprehenfion: fhe fludies her Au- 
thor attentively, conceives. juftly, and defcribes with a firm con- 
fcioufnefs of propriety ; fhe is fparing in her action, becaufe nature, 
(at leaft Englith nature,) doesnot act much, but it is-proper, pictu- 
refque, graceful, and dignified; it arifes immediately from the fenti- 
ments and feelings, and is not feen to prepare itfelf before it begins, 
No ftudied trick or ftart can be predicted, no forced tremulation, 
where the vacancy of the eye declares the abfence of patlion, can be 
feen ; no laborious flrainings at falfe climax, in which the tired voice 
reiterates one high tone beyond which it cannot reach, can be heard ; 
no artificial heaving of the breafts, fo difgufting when the affecta- 
tion is perceptible ; none of thofe arts, by which the actrefs is feen, 
and not the character, can be found in Mrs. Siddons.. So _ natural 
are’her gradations and tranfitions, fo claffical and correct her {peech 
and deportment, and fo exceedingly affecting and pathetical arc her 
voice, form, and features, that there is no conveying an idea of the 
pleafure fle communicates by words. She muft be feen to be ad- 
mired. What is ftill more delightful, the is an original ; fhe copies 
no one living or dead, but acts from nature and hertelf. 

This is general praife, let us take a more particular view of her 
powers in fome of thofe characters in which fhe has fo repeatedly 
charmed the town. 

Her firft appearance was in Ifabella in the Fatal Marriage, a play 
in which one of our greateft poets has produced fome of his mott 
happy effufions. There is not perhaps in the range of dramatic 
writing a more difficult character to fupport with juitice than that of 
Ifabella. Her fettled melancholy for the lofs of Biron, her diftrefi- 
ful poverty, her forrows at the cruelty of her incenfed father-ia- 
law, her maternal fears, and her reluctant acceptance of Villeroy, 
may be reprefented by abilities inferior to sboke of Mrs. Siddons, 
though not with-that fullnefs of effect; but the intervals of fanity 
and diftraétion that fucceed, are fo various, numerous, and per- 
plexed, that nothing but the utmoft efforts of genius and of art can 
exhibit Ifabella in all her thoufand horrors. Any thing below ex- 
cellence muft be contemptible, and therefore it is with great juftice 
that the critics have pronounced this to be her chef d’ euvre. Great 
talents are always moft confpicuous where great obftacles are to be 
furmounted. 

If there be any who ftill affe& to doubt the fuperiority of Mrs. 
Siddons, who ftill affirm, they remember to have feen fome one 
more excellent, det them examine her Ifabella, let them behold her 
looking at Biron in difguife, let them liften to her foliloquy when he 
leaves her, Iet them hear her repeat 4 

Whats 
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“What's to be done ?>—for fomething muft be done— 
Two hufbands! yct not one! by both enjoy’d, 
And yet a wife to neither! hold ny brain.— 
And again, 
I am contented to be miferable 
But not this way,—&c. 

Let them obferve during her progreffions to madnefs, with what 
diftinét fhades fanity and reafon are depicted, let them behold her 
frenzy increafe till fhe attempts to ftab her hufband, let them watch 
the inexpreflible aneuifh of her looks, while fhe clings to his body 
when dead, let.them view her in her laftagonies give her laugh of 
horror, for having at laft efcaped from fuch inhuman perfecutors 
and infupportable miferies, and then while-their paflions are warm, 
let them declare who is her equal. 

In Jane Shore the. fame regard to propriety, to character, fitua- 
tion, and fentiment is preferved. We -have heard it affirmed, that 
fhe miftakes the firft part of this character, that fhe is too full of 
grief, and exhibits too {trong a picture of melancholy, but this was 
evidently a hafty and. ill formed criticifm. Glofter and Lord 
Haftings before fhe appears defcribe her fully. 

L. Haft, —I am to move your highnefs in behalf, 
Of Shore’s unhappy wife. 

Gloft. Say you of Shore. 

L. Haft. Once a bright ftar that held her place on high, 
The firft and faireft of ‘our Englifh dames, 

While royal Edward held the fovereign rule, 
Now funk in grief and pining in defpair ; 
ove waining form no longer fhall incite, 

nvy in woman, or defire in man ; 
She never fees the fun but thro’ her tears, 
And wakes to figh the live long night awav. 

Gloff. Marry the times are badly chang’d with het 
From:Edwards days to thefe : then all was jollity, 
Feafting and mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter ; 
Piping and playing, minttrelfy and mafquing, 

Till hfe-fled from us like-an idle dream,” 
A fhew of mummery without a meaning. 

This quotation will: prove how attentively Mrs. Siddons had 
fludied her Author, when fhe gave rife to the above ill judged de- 
cilion, and every fentence in her firft fcene is a confirmation that fhe 
was right::; The whole character is indeed little more than a peniten- 
tiary repetition of paft crimes, as the fource of prefent misfortunes, 
till the: fourth a, in which Jane Shore is tempted by Glofter to be- 
tray King Edward's children, and we never beheld Mrs. Siddons in 
this fcene, without increafing admiration.. From her performance 
of Ifabella.and-; Bélvidera, we were convinced how powerfully the 
could infpire.-pity and terror, but»her Grecian daughter and Jane 
Shore, convinced every beholder how perfectly.the was miftrefs of the 
fublime as well as of the: pathetic. .Never were gratitude, patrio- 
tim, and: difregard of partial felfifh feelings better conecived or 

better expreffed, than by Mrs. Siddons, after Glofter has told her that 
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Haftings-eppofesthofe who with to deprive the orphah ptinte of the 
crown, when fhe exchairms— 4 
F. Sh me he! does Haftings ! 
Glft.— Ay Haftings, 
F. Sb. Reward him for the noblé dred juft Heaven, 
For this one action guard him and diftinguifh him 
With fignal mercies and with great deliverance, 
Save him from wrong adverfity and flame, 
Let ever fading honeurs flourifh round him 
And confecrate his name even to time’s end; 
Let him know nothing elfe but good on earth, 
And everiafting bieflednefs hereafter. 

She does not as we have feen others, ftay to cafta look of con- 
tempt at Glofter, her whole foul is intent upon the generofiry of 
Hattings, and her affe@tion for her prince; all: other fenfations are 
fo totally abforbed, and thefe are poured forth in fuch a rapture of 
dignified enthufiafm, that the fpectator forgets while fhe is fpeaking, 
‘the danger the incurs. ‘There never was a Glofter but mutt appear 
infignificant by the fide of Mrs. Siddons; notwithftanding all his 
threats, while fhe fays 

Oh! that my tongue had every grace of {peech, 
Great and commanding as the breath of kings ; 
Sweet as the poets numbers and prevailing 

As foft perfuafion toa lovefick maid, 

That I had art and eloquence divine, 

To pay oe to my mafter’s athes, 

And plead till death the caufe of injured innocence. 

Her fortitude if poffible increafes, and becomes equal to the ftrongeft 
exertions of the ftronyeft mind, after Glofter’s denunciation of 
vengeance, when fle thus devotes herfelt to mifery, rather than 
abandon her gratitude and loyaity. 

Let me be branded for the public fcorn, 
Turn’d forthand driven: to wander like:a vagabond ; 
Be friendlefs' and forfaken, feek my bread 
Upon the barren, wild, and defolare watte, | 
Feed on my fighs, and drink my falling tears, 
Fe’r I confent to teach my tips injuftice, 
; Or wrong the orphan who has none to fave him. | 

Her refignation is fo perfect, fo determined, and fo fublime, her 
tone of voice fo firm, yet free from rant, her action fo uncon- 
{cioufly noble, and her deporment fo: void of all oftentatious felf 
applaufe, perceptible either in the: player as Tpeaking well, or the 
woman as ating with fuperiority, that we think we behold abfoluts 
pertection, both im the ‘actrefs and theicharaGer. It is not the de 
clamation of ftudyy the difplay of attitudes,: or the ftride of al* 
famed digniry by which we are charmed, butythofe exact and for- 
cible expreftions of fveling that ftamp.reality on fittion, and make « 
no longer an imitation but a truth. ri9% > 

And here we cannot but tecommend: to thofe gentlemen who do 
at prefent; or hope hereafter to perform Haftings, (as well as thof¢ 

ladies, who thal) make .fimilar atremprs' on Jane Shore,) 10 


young 
obferye With the ytmoft degree of affgyity, by what means a 
Siddons 
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Siddons excels inthis fcene. Did they do fo, we furely fhoald no 
longer fee Haftings in a fcene, equal, if not fuperior, with refpect to 
writing and theatrical advantages, depend alone on the itrength of 
his voice for applaufe ; we fhould then fee thefe Patra emulative 
only to give a fuperior energy of fortitude inftead of vociferation. 
We fhould no longer confider them as Actors but as Heroes, when 
they fay, 

On this foundation will I build my fame, 

And emulate the Greck and Roman name, 

Think England’s peace bought cheaply with my blood, 

And die with pleafure for my country’s good. 

We read in the papers that a deputation had been fent to Mrs. 
Siddons, requetting her to fpeak in a more enfeebled tone in the latt 
fcene of Jane Shore. Whether fuch deputation was or was not fent, 
is not our bufinefs to enquire ; but as there is fome juftice in the cri- 
ticifm, we fhall, for the entertainment of our Reader’s curiofity, 
examine how far it is praéticable in ftage exhibition. That a wo- 
man emaciated with extreme hunger and in the agonies of death, 
fhould be able to {peak fo loud, we can readily allow to be almoft im- 
poflible, and fo it is that fhe fhould fpeak fo much, or that the 
fhould continue to traverfe the ftreets fo immediately before the dics. 
But thefe feem rather to be among the neceflary defects of imitation, 
in which fiction is obliged to allow its inferiority to faé&, and in 
which the Poet and the Performer areat leaftto be excufed if not juf- 
tified, than of that kind that criticifm by difcovering, may reform. 
Had Jane Shore been fhewn on the {tage as feeble and helplefs as the 
actually was, when expiring for want of food, her words mutt 
have been few, her action none, and her voice not audible ; but the 
Poet wanted to exprefs her thoughts, and the Actrefs to be heard : 
to effect whieh, fome improbabilities are perhaps inevitable. We 
will grant, however, that the weaker the voice, the more natural is 
the Player, provided fhe be entirely heard ; but this is the firft con- 
fideration, and to this every other mutt give place. ‘ 

In the Grecian Daughter Mrs. Siddons difplays the nobler paf- 
fions in a ftill more eminent degree; the charaéterittic virtues of 
Euphrafia.are fortitude and filial piety, and of thete fhe gives the 
ftrongeft and moft permanent pi¢ture. To cite every pafiage in 
which fhe is excellent, would be endlefs ; but there are two in which 
the rifes fo much above expectation, that not to note them would be 
wae The firft is when fhe fuppofes her father murdered by Phi- 

as. 

And doft thou then, inhuman that thou art, 
Advife a wretch like me to know repofe ? 
This is my laft abode—thefe caves, thefe rocks, 
Shall ring for ever with Euprafia’s wrongs : 
All Sicily thall hear me—Y onder deep, 
Shall.echo back an injured daughter’s caufe. 
Here will I dwell, and rave, and fhrick, and pive 
Thefe {cattered locks to all the paffing winds ; 
Call on Evander loft, and pouring curfes, 
And cruel Gods and cruel ftars invoking, 
Stand on the cliff in madnefs and defpair. 
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In the recitation of this fpeech, Mrs. Siddons is fo perfeétly what 
fhe defcribes, the raves and fhrieks in accents fo piercing and fo loud, 
that the Spectator fupplies all the other circumftances : he imagines 
all Sicilly aétually hears her, and that he fees her ftanding on the 
cliff in madefs and defpair ! 

The other is in the fourth aé&t, where Dionyfius requires her to 
draw off her hufband Phocion and his powers from the fiege ; to 
which the replies, 

Think’ft thou then 
So meanly of my Phocion ? Doft thou deem him 
Poorly wound up toa mere fit of valour 
"Fo melt away in a weak woman’s tear ? 
Ob thou dof little know him. 

Her manner of faying O4 thou dof little know him, conveys fo 
confummate an idea of an elevated mind, that every one who hears 
her is perfuaded fhe is perfe&lly capable in real life of acting the part 
fhe here only perfonates, and they admire the woman even more 
than the actreis. When we fay every one, we would be underftood 
to mean every one of thofe who are themfelves fufceptible of the like 
fentiments. } 

We thall pafs over her agitation while the fears Philotas has at laft 
betrayed her father, and the manner of her ftabbing the tyrant, as 
we muft many more beauties, and make a few obfervations on her in 
the Fair Penitent. : 

Nothing, perhaps, gives more permanent fatisfaction from Poet, 
Painter, or Player, than when they perfectly aflume the mavners of 
the perfons they reprefent ; and in this Mrs. Siddons is particularly 
happy. Her look, her itep, her geftures, vary with the character. 
In Ifabella her behaviour 1s: meeknefs and refignation to unmerited 
misfortunes; in Jane Shore lowlinefs and contrition for paft offen- 
ces; inthe Grecian Daughter that true dignity which a confcious 
ftrength of mind and rectitude of action selected} infpires, is every 
where prevalent ;. and in Califta that haughty affectation of being a- 
bove controul, which a deviation from virtue ever produces in a 
great but proud mind. She walks with greater precipitation, her 
geftures are more frequent and more violent, her eyes are reftlefs and 
fufpicious, pride and fhame are ftruggling for fuperiority, and guilt 
ts in the contraction of her brow. We think however, that in her 
fcene with Horatio in the third act, the night we faw her, fhe fell 
into an error by no means ufual with her; fhe difcovered too mucli 
rage in the firit part of the fcene, and thus formed an anticlimax : 
but perhaps this was cafual. . Her general performance of the part 
is fuperlative, and the fpeech where fhe ftabs herfelf is above de- 
{cription terrible in the utterance.' It is immediately after the en- 
trance of Horatio, whocomesto tell her of her father’s death. 

And doft thou bear me yet, thou patient earth ? 

Doft thou not labour with thy:murd’rous weight ? 
-And you ye glittering heav’nly hoft of ftars, 

Hide your fair heads in clouds or I thall blaft you ; 

For I am all contagion, death, and ruin, 

And uature fickens at me.—Reft thou world 
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This Parricide fhall be thy plague no more. © 
Thus—thus I fet thee free. 

So perfect is her conception of the infamy of her crime and the 
horror of its confequences, and fuch is her deteftation of herfelf and 
of the ruin fhe has induced, that we think it impoffible for an inno- 
cent female to behold her agony, without feeling an additional dread 
of the like fin; or if fhe had begun to cherifh vicious inclinations, 
not to be terrified from putting them in act. It is no hyperbole to 
fay we congratulate the nation on the happy effects that are 
likely, at leaft for atime, to follow from its being fo much the 
fafhion among thofe of high rank to attend the performances of Mrs. 
Siddons. That they were degenerating into that laxity of manners 
which ridicules the ties of conjugal obligations, and the dictates of 
felf denial, is too notorious to be difputed.; there is now, we hope, a 
probability that they may be roufed from their lethargy. 

We cannot clofe this account of hercharacters without noticing the 
affecting and capital ftilein which fhe plays the mad fcene of Belvidera, 
and of this nothing can be a better proof, than when in the midft of her 
phrenzy, the breaks out into a laugh, we fee the audience always burt 
into tears. The reality of her madnefs mutt be thoroughly impref- 
fed upon the mind, before laughter can incite a fenfation fo differens 
as that.of weeping. ‘The manner likewife of her pronouncing the 
exclamation oh ! in all pafflages where the paflions are violently agi- 
tated, is one of her moft marking beauties, and peculiar to herfelf. Let 
us conclude with a few general obfervations, which may point out to 
others the errors they are liable to, and the excellencies it is their 
duty to emulate. _ . 

e have before fpoken of the attention which Mrs. Siddons pays 
, to the manners, and we repeat the obfervation, to fhew the ne- 
ceflity of this attention by its effects. All whoexcel as Artifts, 
Poets, or Critics pay the ftricteft regard to confiitency, and the 
production of a whole. Whoever neglects or -flightly regards this, 
is in continual danger of offending. The idea of a.whole muft ex- 
tend itfelf as. carefully to each diftiné& part of a performance, as to 
the work collectively.. Incongruities give difguft in a proportio- 
nate degree as'they deviate from truth and reality. The Aor who 
at his entrance is feen'to ftare about, or even to take what he may 
{uppofe an unobferved peep, that he may examine how many of his 
acquaintance he can difcover in the pitt and boxes, lofes fight not 
only of character but of refpect, and deferves a fevere reprehenfion. 
Yet this is done at our theatres every night with an aftonifhing af- 
furance.: Whatever reminds the Spectator that he is at the play- 
houfe, and that Rofincraus and Guildenftern are not the-fchool-fel- 
fellows of Hamlet, but two filly youngfters who have taken up the 
profeffion of an actor, becaufe they are idle, and’not becaufe they are 
ambitious, brings to his’ remembrance feveral. difagreeable circum- 
ftances all at once, and infpires him with a portion of centempt for 
Meffieurs Rofincraus and Guildenftern, of which were they aware, 
they would certainly behave with more propriety and caution. 
Nor is this cenfure aimed at or confined to individuals ; the fault is 
focommon, that there are but very. few who. are not fometimes guil- 
‘tyof it. This evil is of the fame fpecies with that of the Actors perfo- 
Enc. Rey. Vol. I, Mar. 1783. s nal 
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nal jokes and laughter on the ftage antong each other, concernitig 
which we fpoke in our laft number: and of thefe-we mutt fay, ir 
the language of Adam Overdo*, “Its timetovtake enormity ‘bythe 
forehead and brand it.” Another very ‘common and very ‘great 
ftage error is, the inattention with which Actors are:apt to'tzeat not 
only the general bufinefs of theyplay, butthe very characters with 
whom they are fpeaking. If a:letter be to be thrown ‘down on the 
ground, the Aéctor feorns to lower his dignity fo'far-as to fteop and 
take it up again; the {cene-man muft ‘enter to do fuch common 
drudgery : no matter that it contains fecrets of the ‘utmoft import- 
ance, ‘and that the perfon he reprefents could not poffibly be fo care- 
tefs about things on which his happinefs or even life may depend. 
If a duel be to be fought, the hat 1s thrown away, ‘for the fake of 
fhewing, as we fuppofe, with what a grace it may be done, and not 
becaufe men always throw away ‘their hats when'they fight duels : 
and when fome good-natured friend comes -to part them, they dif- 
dain as much to-pick up a ‘hat asa letter, chufing rather to walk a 
few miles bareheaded. And here we may*farther remark, that the 
fight of a drawn fword has very little or no effect on the counte- 
siance of a player; death is rather ‘a ferious coneern when ir 
makes fuch sear approaches, ‘to-all people elfe ; but as the property- 
man keeps neither three-edged nor two-edged {words in hts poflef- 
fion, but a fet of ‘blunt, harmlefs weapons, ‘that fcorn with ‘any 
force of arm to penetrate as far as the fkin, the aftor very logically 
concludes, it would be a'folly to fhew°fear fince he is certain there 
isso danger. He is likewife apt todifeoveran equal-degree of con- 
tempt concerning the purport of the dialogue. It is ‘none ~of his 
bufinefs to notice what other people fay, if tie, in Othello’s: phrate, 
do but “ know his cue without the prompter.”” That is, ‘what he 
is to watch for, and/not to give any figns of anxiety or concern, 
at the reafons, threats, or'promifes of a:perfon, ‘who like him, is 
only come there to fay his leffon. The proverb fays, “* every dog 
thas his day,” ‘and a “ ‘he that fharply-chides‘is the moft ready 
to pardon,” both of which we often ‘fee verified on the ‘ftage, where 
each actor takes ‘his turn to make a fpeech, and’be wery-angry, and 
then—to hold his tongue, and be very cool. And thus the alter- 
nate buckets come and go; the empty one defcends, while the full 
one is wound up. The different paflions ‘that might ‘be fuppofed 
once to have taken place im the ‘minds, -and been apparent in the 
gountenances of the Roman mob, when Anthony harangued over 
the dead body of Cefar, are nothing to 2 player ; ‘he neither knows, 
nor wants to know any ‘thing about fuch matters. ‘He is certain 
Cefar’s legacies will ‘never defcend to him or his heirs ; he never 
faw the Tiber, norwas he ever in the walks, the private arbors, or 
the-new planted orchards, that Anthony talks of : be flands there te 
Speak bispart. If, indeed, he can make his friends in the gallery 
daugh at the quaintnefs of his drefs, or the‘drollery of his grimace, 
while Anthony is deploring the fate of his mighty mafter, that is 
a deed worthy his ambition, ‘but as’for the real manner ‘in which !t 
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may be conjectured the plebeians of Rome aéftually behaved on 
that occafion, it is a thing he never once thought of. | 

We have fpoken thus ironically of glaring, though common 
jmpropricties, that the Reader may recolle&;, with the greater de- 
gree of force, the precifion and accuracy. of good performers, and 
efpecially of Mrs. Siddons, Her eyes never wander, her pasfions 
are as active while fhe is filent as, when fhe is fpeaking, flie is not 
Belvidera this moment, and Mrs. Siddons the next, but fhe is Bel- 
videra alvays. She does not ftab herfelf, as if the were Meathin 
her fciffars in heroics. She does not continually make her exit with 
@ ftrut or expire with a groan; but her manner varies with her fitu- 
ation. She conjures up the ghoft of the character the perfonates, 


_ beholds it with the piercing eye of ftrong imagination, and embo- 


dies the: phantom. 


We fhall {peak in ournext of the comic performers of Drury-lane, 
and then. proceed to the other Theatre, 
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NATIONAL AFFATIRS. 
(Continued from our laft.) 


T is evident, from the hiftory of all free ftates, that peace 
abroad, is naturally productive of domeftic difcord. This 
maxim in politics is not falfified by the prefent ftate of Great Bri- 
tain. For if the clamours of faction were louder, during the laft, 
than in any former war, they are alfo louder in the prevent than 
they ever have been, in any former period of peace. But here it is 
neceflary to remark, that there is a difference betiateh action found- 
ed on animofity and intereft; and fadion founded on fentiment, 
principle, or conviction. Itis the firft of thefe only that properly 
deferves the name of faction, and it is to this only that we allude, 
when we affirm, that the voice of faction is louder at the prefent, 
than it has ever been in any former period of the Britis hiftory. For 
as to the fecond fpecies of fadtion, it may be juftly affirmed, that 
never was real political principle lefs clamorous in the Britifh Sc- 
nate, than it is at the prefent moment. In former periods the repre- 
fentatives of the people contended for the rights and privileges of 
free men; and difputed whether the fovereign power fhould remain 
in the royal line of Stuart, or be transferred to the Houfe of Brunt- 
wick. But what is the mighty object of the prefent din and buftle ? 
What right of the people has been invaded by the crown? Are any 
ideas entertained of altering the regal fucceflion? No! the general 
voice of the nation replies, God forbid! But fome will affirm, that 
the filent lapfe of time, which induces revolution and change into 
rey machine, and every object, has marred and corrupted the 
conftitution of the Britifh government. The influence of the 
crown, they will maintain, according to the cant of the three latft 
years, has increafed, is increafing, and ought to be diminifhed: and 
this they will fay, is an object worthy of the efforts of a virtuous 
atriot and ftatefman. 

To effeét this object, a junction was formed between the forces of 
the Marquis of Rockingham and the Earl of Shelburne. Their 
united ftrength was irrefiftible, and had public reformation been 
indeed the object of their views, they would have carried on their 
improvements, according to the language of fome, or their attacks 
on the conftitution, according to that of others, without any material 
interruption. Succefs in the great and important outwork, which 
all of them pretended to have fs much at heart, would have allayed 
every little jealoufy and diffatisfaétion, would have formed a concert 
of wills and affections, and would have united thofe political adventur- 
ers in bonds of mutual forbearance, at leaft, if not of fincere and cordi- 
al friendfhip. A very fhort time, however, produced an open rupture 
between the united {quadrons: nor were public zeal, and a common 
caufe able to prolong their connection. Their: coalition arofe from 
their common hoftility to Lord North, and it ceafed when that Mi- 
nifter was no longer irrefiftible. The conteft between Shelburne 
and Fox was gyounded not on political principles, but on private 
intereft and ambition: and thefe antagonifts, facrificing the — 
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welfare, appeared equally folicitous to eftablifh their power by the 
fame means: a precipitate, unfafe, and inglorious peace. Yet Mr, 
Fox, who-kneelcd, in lowly reverence, to the Americans and to the 
Dutch, confefing the fins of his people, even he could arraigi¥ the o” 
cification of Paris in February laft, and loudly lament the fallen 
glory of the Britifh nation. It was but a few months before, that 
he had declared he would not fit alone with Lord North, in the 
fame room: and that his lordfhip retaliated fo rude an attack, by 
glancing at the private profligacy of his blunt opponent. A com- 
mon refentment againft-Lord Shelburne has, for the prefent united 
thefe powerful adverfaries, and their eloquence and political talents, 
fo formidable to each other, when in a ftate of mutual hoftility, in- 
{pire them now with mutual confidence. 

But is it poflible, that-even the extravagance of hope, aud of con- 
fidence in their own good fortune, can fo far blind the cyes of fuch 
enlightened ftatefmen, as to perfuiade them that they {till retain the . 
undiminifhed confidence of their refpeétive parties? To what prin- 
ciple of patriotifm are we to afcribe fuch fluctuation? Is there any 
other folution of this p+enomenon more obvious, more natural, more 
juft than that which is in every body’s mouth, they are fcrambling for 
the loaves and fifbes? Let us however allow due weight to Mr. Fox’s 
argument, in defence of this coalition. It was neceffary fays he, 
to unite with Lord North, becaufe it was impoflible to form an ad- 
miniftration from the Portland faction that would not be in a mino- 
rity in Parliament. ‘The whigs chofe, in this extremity to join 
a party whom they had uniformly accufed of Facobiti/m; Jacobitifm 
of the very worft kind*, rather than to adhere to men whofe prin- 
ciples-were fo confonant to their own, with refpect to the great and 
important queftions, relative to the reformation of the conttitution, 
atid the independence of America. Is not this a political paradox, 
if we fuppofe the faction alluded to, to be governed by pure politi- 
cal fpeculation? But does it not appear perfeétly natural, if we fup- 
‘pofe them to be governed by private paffion, not a regard to the 
public welfare. Lord North, it feems, is contented with a fubor- 
dinate fhare of power: Lord Shelburne and the Chancellor fly at 
higher game; and this isthe myftery that has for feveral weeks a- 
ftonifhed the world. , 

It is not more true that our political adventurers are governed by 
private and felfith views, than that their felfifhnefs has now very ge- 
nerally become apparent to the nation. Their revolutions are too 
barefaced : their profeffions are too glaringly impudent. The well 
known venality of the different combinations of men, that impede 
and difturb the operations of government,’ is doubtlefs a circum- 
ftance which encourages a difpofition in the perfons moft favoured 
by the-crown, to defend the royal prerogative againft the encreach- 
ments of popular violence. Did parliament, as in former times, 

_ * In an attachment to the perfon of the Pretender, faid Mr. Fox, 
there was fomething generous; but the jee of Lord North 
and his adherents is pure, unmixed, and diabelical Jacobitifm. It 
is ahftraded Jacobitifm ;  Jacobitifm of the’ worft kind. This he 
affirmed in 1781. , 
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poflefs the confidence of the people, it would be as: little in the 

Wer, as we mutt fuppofe, it is in the inclination: of thofe who 

urround the throne, to form an adminiftration by the: mere exer- 
eife-of the royal prerogative. But is it to be wondered, that. amidft 
the fhamelefs fluctuations of venal parties, uniting to day, and dift 
folving to-morrow, the advifers of his. Majefty fhould dare to 
= of compofing a. miniftry not from one, but from different 
actions. . 

The time docs not feem far diftant, when exalted ambition and 
genius on the throne might fhake the liberties: of the ple. If 
corruption and venality fhould advance with as hafty rath ane as they 
have done, of late years; and if the people’s confidence in parlia- 
liament fhould continue to decay in a fimilar proportion, it is pof 
fible that in fome remote period, it might not always be ‘“‘ the fin- 
cereft difpofition of the Prince on the throne, to comply with the 
wifhes of his faithful Commons*” 

Europe, in the prefent zra, beholds with admiration a fovereigu 
prince of the a fplendid military and political talents, whofe 
generals are only his aids de camp, and whofe minifters are in 
reality no other than his clerks. Should fuch @ charadter hold the 
reins. of the Britith government ; military renown, largeffes.to the 
fokiiery, profeffions and ads of tendernefs towards the people, 
might enable him in a corrupt and degenerate age, to unhinge the 
political conftitution of his country. , , 

It is a fubjeftof confolation to the Englith people, that fuch at 
tempts are not to be dreaded from the virtues, and inoffenfive genius 
of the Houfe of Brunfwiek : yet it cannot but.appear obvious to-every 
feafoner, that the liberty of this country is mtimately connected 
with its virtue. 

Open licentioufnefs and tumult are fcarcely lefs inimical to public 
freedom, than feeret bribery and corruption. Licentioufnefs pro- 
duces anarchy, and anarchy leads to defpotifm. The lawation of 
the Britifth government, the example of America and Ireland, the 
county affociations, the divifions in parliament; thefe have engen- 
dered a fpirit of mutiny in: the army and navy, as well as a bold- 
nefs, and a tendency ta political difobedience in. different clafles of 
the people. The prefent month has added to the fymptoms of this 
diforder in the ftate, the mutinies at Porefmouth, and the unfortu- 
nate affair between the regiments in ferfey. While the bufinefs of 
government is ata ftand, and acombination of factions in the Houle 
of Commons, dictates a choice of minifters, there ave not wanting 
numbersof men who are fill alarmed at the undue influence of the 
Crown. The fpirit of aflociation is, however, fgmewhat damped. 
It is impofhible but men muft perceive that the royal perogative 
begins to fuffer violence, and that the violent, endeavour to take it by 
force. 

Fhe fpirit of reformation has extended itfelf from the ftate to s 
few individuals in the chyrch. The Bifhop of Llandaff recom- . 


— | 


* The axfwer from the Crown tothe addrefs of the Commons, 
Wednefday the 26th March r783. 
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mends a reduction of the revenues of the bifhops, and an increafe 
of the ftipends of the poor inferior clergy. There is nothing im 
this plan, but what appears reafonable: but itis ey that @ 
very great majority of Dr. Watfon’s brethrey will of opinion, 
that it would be very improper to tamper with the ecclefiaftical con- 
ftitution. 

In the midft of the internal diftraGtions, which have been men 
tioned in this political fketch, bufinefs of the moft important nature 
demands the attention of government. A total alteration muft be 
made inthe trade laws of this country, and a peace is to be concluded 
with the Dutch. Bufinefs more complicated or difficult never 
certainly'eame before parliament.. How is it poffible to ‘framc a 
codeof commercial laws, that fhall at once be fatisfa€tory to the 
Americans, ‘tothe people of ‘England, and their friends and allies? 
The advantages acgorded to the Americans, may prove a fource of 
jealoufy and difcontent to the Ruffians and Danes, and the trading 
townson'the Baltick. It will ‘be difficult to make fuch arrange- 
ments refpecting Portugal, as fhall at once be fatisfactory to the 
Irifh ‘nation and the Englith. The pride and the enterprize of ‘the 


_ Americans will, in the fpace of afew years, carry them to the Eaft- 


indies, nor will England be forward to check the progrefs of their 
growing ‘commerce. But fhall the Americans be permitted to trade 


with India, and cyen'to pour Indian goods into England, while the 


Frif.are prohibited ? And if the tamenefs of Britain fitall connive 
atthe adventurers in India, ‘both of America and Ireland, are the 
merchants of England to ‘be excluded from the fame advantages ? 
The diffolution of the Englifh Eaft India‘Company, it is to be feared, 
will be umong'the difaftrous effects of that lofs of reputation and 
wer, which'has degraded us in the fcale-of nations. And, as our 
ft-India trade is the grand fund that enables us to pay the in- 
tereft of the national debt, a national bankruptcy would foon fol- 
low the ruin of the Eaft-India Company. : 
‘Itis poffible however that timely prudence, vigour, and unanimity 
in the Britifh councils, may avert or protract fo great misfortunes. 
Concord at home and wife alliances and vigorous conduét abroad, may 
fuftain, for fome time, the falling fortunes of England. Hiftory at 
‘once affords ground to dread thofe calamities, and to confide in thefe 
vemedies. Afterthe famous truce of twelve years that was efta- 
blifhed in 1609, in the feeble reign of PHILIP III, between the 
Spaniards and the Dutch, the dominions of the former were at- 
tacked in the Indies, their-authority was oppofed in Italy, and the 
United States, ‘elated with victory, and the pride of recent indepen- 
dence, began to extend their conquefts along the Rhine, the pro- 
oo of which would have ravifhed from Spain the whole of the 
Netherlands. “Such were the effects which in the fhort fpacé of five 
years, refulted from the lofs of national fame! but, on thefe emer 
gencies, an unufual fpirit of vigour appeared in the councils of 
pain. A Spanifh army was oppofed to the Dutch, and the pro- 
om of Prince Maurice was timeoufly checked by the Marquis of 
Spinola. An alliance by marriage gave the Spaniards an influence. 
in the councils of France, and an offenfive as well as defenfive . 
league between the Courts of Vienna and Madrid, retrieved the 


honour 
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honour of Spain, and fevived her glory among the nations. Haman 
nature is the fame in all ages and nations ; and although it is diffi- 
cult to predict the conduct or the fortune of an individual, -it is not 
always impoffible to foretel the conduct and the fate of nations. 
The Spanith hiftory holds qut to Great Britain thefe important in- 
ftructions. 1. Political conceffions engender political demands, and 
warlike attacks. England may therefore expett that North America 
will foon make encroachments on what yét remains of her foreign 
dependencies. 2. In fuch acafe it will be the intereft of Great 
Britain to oppofe the firft appearances of fuch encroachments with 
vigour, and to form fuch alliances as may counterbalance that lofs 
of reputation which fhe has fuftained in the eyes of the world. 

At prefent, the principle which feems to predominate in the Bri- 
tith councils is an immoderate love of peace. By ftriving to pleafe 
all parties, minifters are in danger of pleafing none. They with to 
conciliate the good will of America, of Ruffia, of Ireland, of 
Holland, of France... This obfequious pufillanimity may confit 
with peace, while the enemies of Great Britain find it neceflary to 
breathe from the toils of war; but it is more vigorous conduét, and 
more extenfive views that can alone enfure @ lafting peace. 

While the Englifh nation purfues thefe pacific meafures with eager- 
nefs, .an ignorance of the nature and extent of the treaties that have 
undoubtedly been ratified between America and Holland, and Ame- 
rica and France throws ridicule upon their proceedings, and ex- 

fes them to the laughter as well as the contempt of thefe nations. 
What is commonly reported appears in no wife incredible: that the 

- puyfillanimous conduct, and internal diftractions of Britain, have 

5 we ee: the Dutch to rife, in their demands in the treaty of 

peace, and induced the French to keep on foot the greater part of 

their military force, in expectation of finding an opportunity of 
dtriking fome new blow, and reaping fome new advantages. 

The emigrations which have been fo often foretold, have begun 
to take plate, both in Great Britain and Ireland; and add to the 
gloom which hangs over this falling empire. = 

The fmali republic of Geneva refumes its wonted-quiet and in- 
duftry : Ruflia, the Emperor, and the Turks, are ftill in what Ge- 
neral Conway would call a whim/fical Atuation ; and every day brings 
frefh proofs of the truth of the prediétions concerning the downfal of 
the Pope. 

It is probable that in our review of politics for the month of 
April we fhall find fubjeéts for fpeculation in a new arrangement of 
Miniftry, and in accounts of the effects which the very pacific and 
-humble difpofition of England has produced on the minds of the 
United Provinces of North America. Until fuch accounts fhall arrive 
it will remain uncertain whether the conduét of England has infpired 
them with gratitude, or inflamed them (which in our opinion js the 
moft probable conjecture) with ideas of pride and ambition. 











